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irom the time, fifteen years ago, 
that I first sat down at a loom, in the 
Panama Canal Zone of all places, | knew 
that weaving held a special fascination 
for me. 

After a few years of exper- 
imentation, | started to explore 
different ways to make my ‘ee 
living as a weaver. | wove rugs, 
pillows, and yardage, but it took 
so long that they simply weren’t 
profitable. 

I gave up on the idea until one 
day in late 1980 when | saw my first AVL 
loom. | instantly knew that I’d found the per- 
fect production loom. 

Today, in just three years, my business 
has become highly successful. | now use three AVL 












Mhoto by Christian Pedersen 


| looms and my line of women’s fashions “brook 
.. weaves,” is carried in shops from Honolulu 

“»% to Martha’s Vineyard. 

od I can honestly say that | couldn't 
have done it without AVL” 





AVL LOOMS 


601 Orange Street Dept. 22 
Chico, California 95928 
(916) 893-4915 


Send $2 for complete catalog. 
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I want to tell you how very pleased I am 
with the premier issue of Threads.... One 
small point. On page 24 (“Freestyle 
Embroidery”) you show a diagram of the 
cross stitch. Cross stitches should all 
cross in the same direction. Your picture 
shows them alternately crossing left to 
right down, left to right up. This kind of 
crossing can be used for special effects, 
but the usual form is for them always to 
cross the same way.... 

—Janice Fisher, Reading, MA 


... The article I found most interesting 
was the one that scrutinized the Geoffrey 
Beene outfit.... Could you possibly take 
this concept and make it a regular feature, 
perhaps choosing garments from other 
fashion houses using different fabrics and 
types of garments? 

—Sharon Buchner, Cincinnati, OH 


...While men were mentioned, and two 

of your articles featured the work of men, 
all of the writing was by women, and all 
of the illustrations showed women at 
work. One might easily have come away 
with the impression that not only do real 
men not eat quiche, neither do they 

have anything to do with fiber or fabric. 
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Made for Bagh Other 


And made easier for you! GREAT SCOTs new 
bobbin-free system puts fun and ease into knit- | 
ting Argyles. 



















The GREAT SCOT ARGYLER $32.00 
(with easy-to-follow instructions) 
The WEE SCOT $16.50 


(a smaller version for stockings) 


PATTERNS specially designed for the ARGYLER 
Child’s vest (2-12) and vest 


and stockings for stuffed 

bear (BEARGYLES!) $5.00 
Stockings $2.50 
Adult vest (32-44) $3.50 
Child’s pullover (2-12) $3.50 


YARN PACKS of soft imported Shetland $18-$22 | 
(Send $2 for prices and samples) 


ORDER TODAY FROM 

GREAT SCOT, DEPT. T 
5606 Mohican Road, Bethesda, MD 20816 
Maryland residents add 5% 








As you well know, such is not the case 
either historically or presently.... 
—Richard Hamlow, Montevideo, MN 


..1'd like to see more about the 
profession of being an artisan as well as 
artists’ biographies. I’m also interested 
in articles about the fiber arts of 
traditional peoples, including interviews 
with traditional artists focused on the 
personal meaning, philosophy, or 
folklore of their craft, in addition to the 
techniques involved. Your magazine is 
excellent in presenting the rational side of 
fiber arts, the techniques and 
profession, but it needs to have more 
heart. It should have at least one article 
an issue that includes the human side of 
being an artist or the meaning behind 
the work, the emotional or spiritual 
threads that bind us to our art. 

I do appreciate the magazine treating 
fiber arts as serious work, but if our crafts 
did not bring us emotional satisfaction 
or excite us in some philosophical sense, 
we could not continue to strive against 
society’s disregard for the value of our 
work. Neither could we endure the 
tedium and frustration of completing 
projects involving days, months, or 





Wonderful Yarns 


Be inspired by 32 color pages full of unusual 
hand-dyed yarns, luxurious silks, mohair, 
linen, cotton, cashmere, camelhair, alpaca, 
ribbons, and natural Maine Wool. Discover 
special books, baskets, buttons, and totes. 
Browse with your Yarn Sample Set and 
enjoy choosing your next easy-to-knit 
project with MARTHA HALL yarns. 
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Address 

City 

State. —*s«SZlp’ 

QO) $1 for 32 page color catalog. 

0 $10 for 6 card Yarn Sample Set of over 250 
yarns and a bonus Gift Certificate. 


MARTHA HALL 


4674 Main Street 
Yarmouth, Maine 04096 














years of our time without adequate 
financial rewards. 
—Sheryl Karas, Santa Cruz, CA 


..In an effort to shower some much 
deserved attention on outstanding 
teachers of spinning and weaving, the 
publication Teaching for Learning is 
sponsoring a Teachers-of-the-Year 
Award. Id like to ask the readers of 
Threads magazine to participate. 

If any of you have had a teacher who 
inspired new work or taught new attitudes 
and techniques, now’s your chance to 
show your appreciation and to let the rest 
of us know about it. The winners will be 
selected by three well-known fiber 
teachers: Else Regensteiner, lecturer, 
author, and former head of weaving at the 
School of the Art Institute of Chicago; 
Persis Grayson, columnist for Shuttle, 
Spindle and Dyepot and teacher at 
Penland and Arrowmont, and me.... 

To make a nomination, just send the 
nominee’s name and a short essay on why 
this teacher qualifies for an award to: 
Teaching for Learning, Box 7295, 

Boulder, CO 80306. Nominations will be 
accepted January 1 to April 15, 1986.... 
—Deborah Chandler, Boulder, CO 








The coloring and patterning of 
fabric and fiber with dyes, pig- 
ments, Or manipulation. 


SUREACE DESIGN JOURNAL 
now in beautiful color, is pub- 
lished quarterly. Subscription 
by membership in Surface 
Design Association. 
eTechnical Informatione 
eExhibition Reviewse 
eHealth and Safety Newse 
eCalendar of Eventse 
eArtist Profilese 
..and much more 


Annual Subscription $ 25.00 
Student with ID $ 18.00 


Payable in U.S. funds. 
Susan Kristoferson, SDA Membership, 
School of Fine Arts, Miami University, 

Oxford, Ohio 45056 USA 
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Make a name for yourself with 
CUSTOM LABELS! 
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X-LARGE 

60% wool 

20% sith 

20% linen 
Machine wash gentie 
SePerately, no Diesch 


fethspe whan wat 
dre fiat or Nae dry 








TUCKER MOUNTAIN 
SPORTSWEAR¢ 


West Newbury. Vt 05085 


@ Printed with your name, logo M Durable white or colored 
or artwork of your choice polyester tape 

M@ One or more ink colors @ Ravel proof 

@ Care or content information &! Reasonally priced - even 
can be printed on back in small quantities 


SEND $1.00 FOR OUR CUSTOM LABEL SAMPLE KIT. 


CALL OR WRITE FOR PRICE 
& ORDERING INFORMATION. 
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Dept. CL685A - P.O. Box 110 
Winsted, Connecticut OG098 
(203) 379-5142 










Beka Looms ,¢ 


“Happy Holidays” 
ig With 
A BEKA LOOM 





Beginning and experienced weavers alike enjoy the 
simplicity and versatility of Beka’s rigid heddle 
looms. Each loom includes all the tools needed to 
weave, plus instructions (stand optional). 
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loom stand 
$65.00 $55.00 
$75.00 $55.00 


set (20% off) 
$ 96.00 
$104.00 


20” weaving width: 
2) 24” weaving width: 


Send check with order to: 
Beka, Inc. dept. TH, 542 Selby Ave. St. Paul, MN. 55102 
(offer expires Jan. 15, 1986) 
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For mere information coniect 
JARY INC. 
8587 KATY FREEWAY, SUITE 154 


HOUSTON, TEMAS TTO24 
@ (713) 465-2515 


CISTRIBUTORS 
ALABAMA 
ANN’S KNIT CONE SHOP 
Route 20 Box 258D 
Dawes Road 
Mobile, AL 36609 
(205) 633-2095 


ALASKA 

THE KNITTING MACHINE 
3407 Airport Way 
Fairbanks, AK 99701 

(907) 479-5518 


ARIZONA 

FOCUS ON KNITS 
8720 E. Latham Drive 
Scottsdale, AZ 85257 
(602) 990-0704 


CALIFORNIA (North of Fresno) 
RN. SMITH 

Box 214866 

Sacramento, CA 95821 

(916) 481-0226 


CALIFORNIA (South of Fresno) 

BROTHER KNITTING MACHINE CENTER 
13233 Harbor Blvd. 

Garden Grove, CA 92643 

(714) 537-5648 





COLORADO 

THE STRAWBERRY CONNECTION 
1120 D. Magic Lamp Way 
Monument, CO 80132-8578 

(303) 488-3992 


FLORIDA 

KNITTIN, STITCHIN & STUFF 
3689 Wilder Rd. 

Cantonment, FL 32533 

(904) 587-2112 


HAWAII 

JAC'’S 

P.O. Box 4248 

Hito, HI 96720 

(808) 966-7977 


ILLINOIS/MISSOURI 

THE KNIT WORKS _ 

2417 Lebanon Ave., Suite F 
Bellevillie, 1L 62221 

(618) 277-4111 


INDIANA/KENTUCKY 
NO'BET WEAVE & KNIT SHOP 
713 Middlebury 

Goshen, IN 46526 

(219) 533-8239 


IOWA 

HERTHA’'S KNITTING CORNER 
R#¥1 

Strawberry Point, |A 52076 
(319) 933-4937 


LOUISIANA 
NATHALIE’'S KNITTING 
4024 lota 

Metairie, LA 70001 
(504) 831-1499 





MARYLAND, DELAWARE 
VIRGINIA & WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FRANS KNITTING BOUTIQUE 
10504 A Scaggsville Rd. 

Laurel, MD 20707 

(301) 725-4264 


MICHIGAN 

KNITN STITCH 
8415 N. Osborn Rd. 
Elwell, MI 48832 
(517) 463-5417 





NOVELTY 
CONED 
YARNS 


FOR HAND AND INOUSTRIAL MACHINES 









MINNESOTA 
NORTH & SOUTH DAKOTA 
MARY LUE’S 

101 W. Broadway 

St. Peter, MN 56082 

(507) 931-3702 


MISSISSIPPI! & ARKANSAS 
NORMA’'S KNITS 

Rt. 1 Box 48-A 

Crystal Springs, MS 39059 
(601) 892-3632 


NEVADA 

E.M. PERKINS CO. 
206 S. Carson St. 
Carson City, NV 89701 
(702) 882-1526 


NEW ENGLAND 

KOZY KORNER KUSTOM KNITTING 
9 Third St. 

Auburn, ME 04210 

(207) 783-0863 


NEW MEXICO 

KELLEY’S KNIT SHOP 
1513 Eubank N.E. 
Alburquerque, NM 87112 
(505) 294-6406 


NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY 

& CONNECTICUT 

SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
1201 Broadway 

New York, NY 10001 

(800) 847-4127 


NORTH CAROLINA 

KNITTING MACHINE & CRAFTS BY BET 
3175 C Azalea Garden Rd. 

Norfolk, VA 23513 

(804) 855-7960 


OREGON 

JUNE’S KNIT SHOP 
6570 S.W. Lombard Ave. 
Beaverton, OR 97005 
(503) 646-1049 


PENNSYLVANIA/OHIO 
BONNIE'S KNITTING MACHINES 
5694 Garwood St. 

Fairview, PA 16415 

(814) 474-3554 


TEXAS/OKLAHOMA 
PEGGY'S YARN FARM 
Rt. 1 Box 149-A 
Moores Mill Rd. 
Temple, TX 76501 
(817) 773-2862 


UTAH 

JOAN'S KNITTING MACHINE CENTER 
177 East 5200 South 

Ogden, UT 84405 

(801) 479-8392 


WASHINGTON/IDAHO/MONTANA 
VITO'S HOUSE OF YARNS 

324 Custer Way 

Tumwater, WA 98501 

(206) 786-1607 


WISCONSIN 

KNIT N’PURL LIMITED 
827 Water St. 

Box 608 

Sauk City, WI 53583 
(608) 643-4007 


HOUSTON AREA AGENT 
DREDA HILL KNITS 
7106 Leader 

Houston, TX 77074 

(713) 771-9574 





EAST CANADA 
COREY SALES COMPANY 
1497 Durham Street 
Oakville, Ontario L6J 2P4 


(416) 842-2375 


WEST CANADA 

WILLY LICHAK KNITTING 
Box 14 

Innisfree, Alberta TOB 2G0 
(403) 592-3778 


Tips 





lining patch pockets 

To make an easy and professional- 
looking patch pocket, line it. It will look 
and feel good each time you put your 
hand into it. 

Fold 1 in. or more of the top of the 
pocket to the wrong side to make a self- 
facing. To make the lining, cut a small 
piece of fabric, compatible with the 
garment fabric, to the shape of the 
folded pocket, leaving % in. at the top for 
the seam allowance. 

With right sides together, stitch the 
self-facing to the lining with a 4-in. seam 
allowance. Press the seam open. 

Next, fold the pocket at the fold line 
of the self-facing. Pin or baste the lining 
and pocket together about 1 in. from 
the raw edges. 


-~Foid 







~ 
%-in. seam 
allowance 


Wrong side of lining 


Right side of pocket 


Stitch around the pocket, leaving a 
2-in. opening at the bottom. Turn the 
pocket right side out. Baste the lining and 
pocket, including the 2-in. opening. 

Press the pocket smooth, place it on the 
garment, and topstitch, securing the 
beginning and ending stitches. 

The pocket and lining can sometimes 
be made of the same fabric, depending on 
the fabric weights. Cut the pocket and 
lining as one piece, fold it at the center, 
right sides together, and baste it. Close 
the pocket and attach it as described 
above. —Shirley Kates, Newtown, CT 


Easy elastic 

When inserting multiple rows of elastic, 
at a waistline for example, the trick is to 
work all the elastic strips through their 
respective casings at the same time. If you 
try to work one through at a time, the 
casing will be so scrunched up that you 
won't be able to get the second, third, 
and fourth pieces of elastic through it. 


6 


Cut the elastic strips to the required 
lengths to fit the waist, plus a 14-in. 
overlap. Attach a safety pin to one end 
of each elastic and a straight pin to the 
other, perpendicular to the length. 
Insert the elastic pieces one at a time, 
safety pin first, into their casings. The 
straight pin will keep the elastic from 
slipping into the casing as you work it 
through. Work '% in. of each elastic strip 
into its casing at a time, thereby Keeping 
the pieces nearly even and scrunching up 
all the casings at the same time. 





| F irom BUDE ne 
Ti 2 wo aging 

Here's another hint: If one of the 

safety pins slips backward as you work the 

other elastic pieces through, put a 

straight pin into the casing between the 

two prongs of the safety pin, then up 

under one of them at an angle. Keep 

adjusting the positions of the straight 

pins as you push the elastic along. Once 

all the elastic strips are through their 

casings, overlap and pin the ends of each 

one with a safety pin. Try on the 

garment for size. Safety pins hold 

better than straight pins, and they 

won't stick you when you slip into the 

garment. —Marsha Stein, Waterbury, CT 


Sleeves that won’t twist 

I bought a rather expensive coat 

recently but found that one sleeve was 
quite uncomfortable. When I turned it 
inside out, I discovered that the lining had 
been twisted before it was hemmed to 

the coat. 

In jackets and coats, slipping and 
twisted sleeve linings can be avoided if 
they are joined to the sleeves before 
being stitched to the rest of the 
garment lining. 

Stitch the underarm seam of the 
sleeve lining and press it open. Ease-stitch 
the sleeve cap, turn the seam allowance 
under, and baste. Then, wrong sides 
together, match the underarm seams of 
the sleeve lining and the sleeve. Pin one 
seam allowance of the lining to the 
corresponding seam allowance of the 
sleeve. Baste them together with thread 









Fnd sttching 3 m 


from cull end 


that matches the lining, ending the 
stitching about 3 in. from the lower 
edge of the sleeve. 

Now slip your hand into the sleeve 
lining from the armhole end of the sleeve, 
and grab the lower edge of both the 
garment sleeve and lining. Then pull the 
garment sleeve through the lining. Like 
magic, the sleeve lining will be right side 
out over the garment sleeve. The 
basting stitches on the seam allowances 
will prevent the lining from 
slipping. |. —Marsha Stein, Waterbury, CT 
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Our Tips column is a forum for readers 

to share their ways of working—hints, 
tricks, advice, techniques—and their 
sources for hard-to-find tools and materials. 
We'll pay $25 for each item we publish. 
Send details, sketches (we'll redraw them), 
and photos to Threads Tips, Box 355, 
Newtown, CT 06470. 


Threads Magazine 





daLPHa 


IMPRESSIONS INC. 


One Source For 


All Your Custom 
Labeling Needs 


MINIMUM 
ORDER 1000 





PRINTED CARE 
INSTRUCTION AND SIZE TABS 
IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


WRITE OR CALL FOR A 
FREE BROCHURE 


(213) 234-8221 


4161 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90037-2297 





You can make a 
beautiful rug in 
a week-end! 






. WAN 


For beautiful results with speed and ease, our 
unique Electric Tuft Hook Needle is unbeatable. 
You can create beautiful rugs and wall hangings 
of enviable workmanship. Tight loop, shag or in 
between, up to 500 loops per minute! Easy-to- | 
follow instructions included. 

There’s nothing like it anywhere. Full price is | 
$99.50, plus $7 handling and shipping. Full 
money-back guarantee, of course. go 


FREE_._____..._.... a. 


Free Color Catalog with your order — Photographs of 46 
different designs for rugs and wall hangings, free with 
Electric Needle. 

LJ Enclosed is $99.50 plus $7 for handling and shipping, 
total $106.50, for each Rumpelstiltskin’s Electric Tuft 
Hook needle. Also send FREE Color Catalog. 

() Send Color Catalog of rug/wallhanging photos only. 
Enclosed is $2 (refundable with first order). 





Name 


City State Zip 


(Check/money order only. Do not send cash/stamps.) 


RUMPELSTILTSKIN’S 


i 
i 
i 
'y 
ij Address 
i 
| 
' 
i] 
* Rt. 1, Box 915 / Hillsboro, OR 97124 
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The COUNTRY CRAFTSMAN 


is a careful reproduction Flax Wheel made here in New England 
with a few changes to keep modern spinners happy. 

| |} FEATURES 
¢ Double Drive System 
e 4” Oriface 
¢ New Larger Bobbin 
e Step Pulley with 13-22-1 
and 10-22-1 Ratios 

e Laquer Finish 

e Easy Change of Ratios 
with Step Pulley 








Look and Try It at a Dealer Near You e For more information write to 


The COUNTRY CRAFTSMAN 
P.O. Box 412 Littleton, MA 01460 617-486-4053 


Dealer inquiries invited. 


WEAVERS ano KNITTERS: 
|o\e).aa ke, 


CRYSTAL PALACE YARNS 


SPECIALISTS In 
NATURAL FIBERS 


e Silks 

e Cottons 

dn Lele) b 

¢ Linen 
Blends 

¢« Rayon 
Blends 


53 different 

Natural and Dyed 

Ofeyal-re i @-leat-me-laleliale 

iceliMPoMOLtLOR Com-lOLOR'7- [cel el-im@eleltlalem 


e Wholesale only « Stocked in Berkeley « Mill Agents 


Crystal Palace Yarns Lo. 
Dept. TH 

3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 


(415)548-9988 
TLX: 278011 STRAW A Division of Straw Into Gold. Inc 





Questions 


Disposing of dyestuffs 

I’ve started to do some of my own 
dyeing at home, using natural dyes. So 
far I’ve been pouring the used dyes 
down the drain, but d like to know if 


there’s a better way to get rid of them. 
—Susan Knowlton, St. Mary’s, OH 


G. Robert Stetson replies: Whether you 
can pour used dye liquids down the drain 
depends on the type of waste system 

you have—a public sewer or a private 
septic system with septic tank—and 

what you'd like to discard—the dye 
solutions only, or the mordants and 
acids as well. 

Regardless of the sewage system, 
natural dyes aren’t likely to be harmful 
by themselves and can be handled like 
kitchen waste. But if you do a lot of 
dyeing and have a septic system, you 
risk diluting the contents of the septic 
tank if you pour large quantities of 
otherwise safe dye liquids down the drain. 
This can reduce the efficiency of the 
digestion process and also overload the 
drain fields. 

Dyeing assistants, however, 
particularly the mordants, are another 
matter. Potassium bichromate and 
copper sulphate contain heavy metals and 
are poisons. Most public sewage disposal 
plants are equipped to deal with 
reasonable quantities of this type of 
material, and it’s probably safe to pour all 
your dye liquids down the drain if you 
are served by a sewer. If you have a septic 
system, however, you should not pour 
mordanting baths down the drain, 
especially those containing chrome or 
copper. These poisons can kill the bacteria 
needed for the proper functioning of a 
septic system. 

A good way to discard a spent 
mordant bath is to solidify it with lime. 
Add a handful of agricultural lime to 
the bath, and allow it to stay in the 
solution for an hour or so, stirring once 
in a while. Then let it settle, and pour off 
the clear liquid, which can now go down 
the drain. The solid material can be taken 
to the dump. 


Flameproofing fabrics 
I’ve hand-painted some cotton fabric to 
make into curtains and a bedspread for a 
baby’s bedroom. Can I have this fabric 
flameproofed? Are there minimum 
yardages required? Does the process 
affect the colors at all? 

—Susan Morin, Sekonk, MA 
Marsha Stein replies: Unfortunately 
there is currently no product or service 
available to the consumer that would 
render a cotton fabric flameproof. Your 
concern is valid, however. Since the 
early 1970s amendments to the 





Flammable Fabrics Act have required 
that a number of apparel and household 
textile items, including children’s 
sleepwear, meet government standards 
for flammability. 

There are two main methods for 
rendering fabrics flame-retardant. The 
first method, using a chemical finishing 
process called TRIS, was found to be 
carcinogenic and was banned in the 
1970s for use on garments. The other 
method is to use inherently flame- 
retardant fibers, such as modacrylic, for 
the project. Since cotton is not 
inherently flame-retardant, there is 
currently no method available to the 
consumer to render cotton fabric 
flame-retardant. 


How to mark darts 
Is there a better way to mark darts than 
with a tracing wheel and dressmaker’s 
carbon? It seems such a tedious method, 
and sometimes the carbon shows through 
the fabric. 

—Andrea Ondak, Danbury, CT 
David Dobsevage and Marsha Stein 
reply: Mark the widest part of the dart by 
cutting two notches in the seam 
allowance. Mark the point with a tailor’s 
tack, or make a hole witha 
dressmaker’s awl '2 in. inside the point. 
To make the dart, bring the two notches 
together and gently crease the fabric to 
the point of the dart, just beyond the 
awl hole. Pin and stitch along this 
stitching line, starting at the widest 
part and tapering to the point at the 
tailor’s tack or 42 in. beyond the 
awl mark. 
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To use a dressmaker’s awl, hold it as 
you would a large nail, and hammer it 
once with a quick whack of the palm of 
the other hand. This must be done ona 
surface that the awl can penetrate 
slightly, such as wood or corkboard, not 
plastic or metal. Test it first on a scrap 
of fabric. If you do not have an awl, 

a push pin will also work, but make 
sure the point is smooth, or it could snag 
a thread. 


Ruth Galpin replies: I mark darts with 
pins. Before removing the pattern tissue, 
stick pins along the dart lines straight 
down through the pattern tissue and both 
layers of fabric. I usually stick the pins 
right in the center of the dots on the 
pattern tissue. Carefully turn over the 
tissue and the fabric, and stick pins in 
from the other side exactly where the 
first set of pins is sticking through. 
Remove the pattern tissue from the 
fabric, holding the points of the pins so 
that their heads will pop through the 
tissue. Then gently pull the two layers of 
fabric apart; each layer of fabric will 

have a set of pins in it. Bring the two sides 
of the dart together, and pin and stitch 
the dart together along the stitching line. 
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About the answer people: G. Robert 
Stetson is a retired textile chemist. 
Marsha Stein is professor of home 
economics at Post College in Waterbury, 
CT. David Dobsevage is a tailor and 
costumer in New York City. Ruth Galpin is 
a seamstress. 


Threads magazine welcomes questions 
from readers. We'll research problems of 
general interest and publish the replies. 
We'll also publish readers’ comments on 
the questions and answers. Send your 
questions to Threads Questions, 

Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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The three moods of 
hooking rugs 

by Helen Oakley 

Well, as to rug hooking, I don’t mean 

the kind indulged in by the two 
perpetrators who snuck into the local 
Methodist church and walked out with 
two fabulously expensive Orientals that 
had been donated by a rich parishioner 
and never were seen again. Nor am I 
referring to the experience of my friend 
Dot, a most gifted rug hooker, one of 
whose favorite compositions was brazenly 
hooked during her yard sale. Looking at 
it from the viewpoint of the wayward 
amateur (I like to do things my own 

way, not always the orthodox way), I’m 
thinking not so much of the how, as of 
the why: the three moods of hooking rugs. 

Your first consideration should be: 
What do I want to get out of this 
semicreative process? You will, non 
disputendum, get a rug—that is, if you 
stick with it until the end, which leads 
me to advise: start small. I know a lady 
who worked for 12 years on a 9-ft. by 
12-ft. rug and never did finish it. Beyond 
the rug itself, what else can rug hooking 
give you? This depends on what you are 
looking for and can be entirely different 
for each practitioner. 

If you are in need of a rug because 
you are decorating or redecorating a room 
or meeting the deadline of a 
housewarming, then you might be in the 
mood for latch hooking. This is the 
simplest of all techniques. The rug is 
made on a canvas grid or mesh through 
which short pieces of wool are looped and 
knotted. Because of the rigidity of the 
mesh, the patterns are slightly squared 
off, though it is surprising how much 
curving can be achieved. The kits for these 
rugs include excellent directions, and 
the materials are relatively inexpensive, 
though in this method, as in all 
methods, the best materials yield the best 
results. If it’s a bath mat you want, you 
could use a big mesh and the cheapest 
yarn, but if you want a rug for bedside, 
hearthside, hall, or living room, only the 
highest quality materials will do. 

The first rug I ever made (size 30 in. 
by 76 in., which belies my advice about 
starting small) was a semiabstract 
pattern of brilliantly colored oversized 
leaves. I saw it in the window of a yarn 
shop that was going out of business, so 
without really intending to, I got the 
best for less. And I’ve always liked the 
result, though latch hooking is my least 
favorite technique. 

My favorite technique is punch needle. 
You work on the reverse of the design 
instead of the front, as in latch hooking. 
This is something of a drawback, for when 
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you turn the rug over, everything faces 
the opposite way. Also, the design you see 
as you work comes up smooth and clear, 
but then you turn it over and there are all 
those fuzzy places. You can correct a lot 
by clipping or even shearing. 

Whereas latch hooking may be 
learned from written instructions, punch 
needle is best learned in at least one 
session of demonstration. The craft shop 
where you buy materials can probably 
show you how to use them. Besides 
backing, a pattern, wools, and a needle, 
you will want a frame or a set of huge 
wooden hoops. I use the hoops at the 
start of the rug to hold it firm, but after 
I've completed some of the solid 
sections, I work on my lap, stretching the 
material against my Knee. The people at 


the shop where I go for materials laugh at 
my methods, but they like my results. 
Punch needle is versatile, though 
especially effective for large, simple 
motifs. Because the wool is thick and 
the backing strong (linen), punch-needle 
rugs are heavy and durable. They are 
made to be used. The latch-hook type can 
also be trod upon, but I prefer the 
freedom of the punch needle. It is also 
great for letting out aggressions, as it 
requires a vicious stab to make nice loops. 
Punch needle goes fast, but if you are 
in no hurry, you might want to consider 
the traditional method of hooking rugs. 
Traditionally hooked rugs are the most 
beautiful. They are made from narrow 
strips of woolen material pulled through a 
backing of burlap or linen or monk’s > 
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Quilt National ’85 


The fourth biennial exhibit of quilts, 
organized by the Dairy Barn Cultural 
Center, in Athens, OH, offered a varied 
look at contemporary quilts, mostly from 
the United States and England. In the 
restored and whitewashed 200-ft. by 35-ft. 
barn, quilts were hung on walls and 
partitions or suspended freely to be 
viewed from either side. 


Pi aa” PEGs : 





” iu eee: 
Veronica Fitzgerald’s untitled quilt (above), 
chosen best of show, won her $1,000. Miriam 
Nathan-Roberts’s “Lattice Interweave” (left) 
was the people’s choice. 


Jurors Lloyd Herman of the Renwick 
Gallery and David Hornung and Terri 
Hancock Mangat, two quilters who were 
also invited to show, chose a lively 
collection of quilts representing many 
approaches to concept, image, material, 
and technique: abstract representations 
of the quilt as collage and literal 
renderings of traditional patchwork 
patterns that reuse scrap; soft, carefully 
modulated grids of color and contrasty, 
hard-edged manipulation of shapes; 
appliquéd figures and silk-screened 
images; paint rags and silk, hand-dyed 
cotton and metallic knits; painstakingly 
finished hand quilting and machine-sewn, 
raw-edged work. 

About half the 83 exhibited works 
will tour U.S. museums and galleries in 
1985-86, then show in Japan in spring 
1987. For more information and a catalog, 
write to the Dairy Barn, Box 747, 

Athens, OH 45701. —B. Levine 
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cloth, into small and closely set loops. The 
tool that is used is like a crochet hook, 
but it has a nice rounded wooden Knob of 
a handle that snuggles into the hand. 

Traditionally hooked rugs are really 
works of art rather than crafts items. 
Often they are treated as tapestries. 

Their beauty lies in the delicacy with 
which designs can be rendered. Fine 
lines and subtle shading are possible, and 
there’s room for all kinds of creativity. 
They’re slow going but never monotonous 
(versus the latch-hook type). Your 
hooking rhythm becomes soothing, 
mesmeric, comforting. The colors are 
infinite. The results are heirlooms. 

As to cost, traditional rug hooking 
offers the widest range of the three 
techniques. If you are in a hurry to start 
hooking, you might buy ready-dyed wool 
swatches, which can be had in a vast 
array of colors. You should always do the 
cutting yourself, as the width of strips 
is integral to the finished product. When 
keeping the cost down is more important 
than getting on with the rug, you can dye 
and cut old woolen suits, skirts, shawls, 
or jackets. The condition of the material 
doesn’t matter, nor does its color or cut, 
but it must be firmly woven, not too 
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heavy, and 100% wool. The processes 

are simple, but time consuming, and the 
dyeing requires some skill. Your own 
dyeing is especially appropriate when you 
are planning something to blend with 

an established decor. 

This brings me to my final words of 
advice: Don’t just make arug; plan it fora 
specific place or person. Of course, you 
can change your mind once it’s finished, 
but having a plan gives you a nice 
feeling, especially helpful when you're 
plodding along in a pleasing rhythm. 

And the pleasure stays with the rug. 


Helen Oakley, of Manhasset, NY, is the 
author of several children’s books. 


After The Ribbon 
Back in 1982 Justine Merritt, of Denver, 
CO, had a vision of tying a patchwork 
ribbon around the Pentagon on the 
40th anniversary of the atomic-bombing 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. She figured 
she would need 1.8 miles of ribbon, or 
about 2,000 individual segments. 
Merritt got out her Christmas list and 
invited her friends to participate. 

On August 4, 1985, the vision 
materialized: The Ribbon was tied around 
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the Pentagon—and the Mall and the 
Capitol and the Lincoln Memorial. That 
Christmas list had grown by word of 
mouth, until people from every state and 
many foreign countries had sent 25,000 
panels, enough ribbon to stretch 15 miles. 

On each 18-in. by 36-in. panel was 
embroidered, painted, woven, or even 
safety-pinned what the maker couldn't 
bear to lose in a nuclear war. For some, 
that treasure was vast and nebulous—the 
hill or the woods or the sun. For others, it 
was personal and specific—my children, 
my dog, or even N.Y. Jets’ Freeman 
McNeil’s favorite football play. 

The response to Merritt’s idea was a 
vast but quiet swell, never flashy, but 
constantly growing. People who had 
never been involved in demonstrations 
were moved to make a banner, to 
“thread their fear.” Merritt traveled by bus 
from state to state, staying with 
whoever would have her, calmly 
explaining her idea, and praying for 
donations so she could keep traveling. 

Merritt’s original idea was to stitch all 
the panels together, but the Capitol police 
wouldn’t allow the project to obstruct 
streets or doorways, so the participants 
sewed little ribbon ties to the corners of > 
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each panel instead. The whole Ribbon was 
joined together for 42 minutes. Then 

the ties were undone, and again The 
Ribbon became separate panels. 

Now that the event is over, is The 
Ribbon finished? Mary Frances Jaster, 
who became the project’s national 
coordinator, says no. “Sixty of the panels 
have gone to the Smithsonian 
Institution’s political history collection. 
Three hundred and fifty panels were 
chosen for the Peace Museum in Chicago, 
which will send them on traveling 
exhibits around the country. The 
remainder were returned to the state 
committees, and each is handling its 
banner differently. Many plan to 
continue the project, with displays at 
libraries and such. For those people 
who didn’t finish a panel, we encourage 
them to make one and donate it locally, 
or just make one for themselves.” 

Merritt took some of the ribbon 
panels to Geneva in November 1985 for 
the Reagan-Gorbachev summit talks, 
with the group, “Women for an Effective 
Summit.” In January 1986 she begins a 
six-month residency at St. John’s 
University in Collegeville, MN, ona 
fellowship from the Institute for 
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Ecumenical and Cultural Research. 

She’ll also be working on a book. 
Meanwhile, 300 of the banners can be 
seen in The Ribbon: A Celebration of Life, 

$15.70 from Lark Communications, 

00 College St., Asheville, NC 28801. 

Also due is a documentary film 

from Academy-Award winning director 
Nigel Noble. —Robbie Fanning 


Here are the last 

of the hatters 

by Cathy Shufro 

Steam hisses from roaring machines 
inside the Danbury Hat Co., settling in a 
haze pungent with the odor of wet 
animal fur. Occasionally a flurry of errant 
white fur swirls through the air. It is 
humid and hot. Many of the men work 
shirtless. Water pools on the floor in 
some sections of the shop, and there the 
hatters wear knee-high rubber boots. 

The 175 workers in this hat factory on 
the Still River in Danbury, CT, are the last 
of the fur-felt hatters. Once in this city, 
when no well-dressed man left the house 
without a fur-felt hat, there were 
thousands of hatters and 50 hat factories. 

During the peak of hatting, in 1906, 
Danbury hatters made roughly half the 42 
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million fur-felt hats produced in the 

U.S. Since then, although the nation’s 
population has tripled, annual fur-felt hat 
production has dropped twentyfold, to 

1.9 million. Danbury Hat is one of the 
nation’s four remaining fur-felt 

factories (the others are in Garland, TX; 
Winchester, TN; and near St. Joseph, MO). 

It was the automobile that killed 
hatting. People no longer needed the 
protection of the warm, water-resistant 
hats, once essential for the long walk to 
work or aride in an open sleigh. 

Water and fur are the basic 
ingredients in this trade, which has 
changed little. The fur comes from the 
pelts of rabbits and hares, once brought in 
by trappers and now commercially raised. 
Beaver, still trapped, makes the most 
luxurious hats, selling for $400 or more. 

To hatters, “fur” is the fluffy 
undercoat beneath an animal’s hair. Its 
softness is deceptive, because each 
strand of fur bears microscopic barbs. 
Those barbs are essential to the felting 
process—they hold the fabric together. 
Heat from hot water and pressure from 
rollers coax the barbs to mesh. Fur felt 
is tougher and more resilient than the 
felt that is made from wool fibers alone. > 
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Production of the hat itself begins 
when a worker weighs out a few fistfuls of 
fur fluff: 4 oz. for a small hat like a 
derby, 8 oz. for a cowboy hat. The fur is 
fed into a machine that wets it down to 
form a mushy paste. A worker called a 
coner lays that mush on a waist-high 
metal cone, forming an oversized dunce 
cap with a rounded tip. 

The next worker soaks the cone in hot 
water, then feeds it through rollers again 
and again. The heat of the water opens 
the barbs on each strand of fur, and the 
pressure of the rollers helps the barbs 
mesh. As the felt cone passes from worker 
to worker, hot water and pressure 
strengthen and shrink the felt. The 
shrinking is dramatic: A dress hat 
stands more than 2 ft. high after coning 
and just 9 in. high when finished. 

When the hat is almost down to size, 

a worker known as the dyemaster colors 
the felt in one of 150 shades that range 
from bone to black, cream to chocolate. 

During blocking, this felt cone finally 
begins to look like a hat. A tipping 
machine rounds out the crown, or tip. A 
brim-stretcher stretches the felt to form a 
brim. A circle of movable metal fingers 
gives the crown and brim their final 
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shape. This step also gives the hat its 
rough size: small, medium, large, or extra 
large. When the hatter sees that the hat 
looks right, he douses it with cold water to 
set it. He puts the hat on a spinning 
turntable to “whiz out” the water. Finally, 
a worker called a pouncer smoothes the 
hat’s fabric with sandpaper. 

Danbury’s hats go to St. Joseph, MO, 
for finishing. There they are stretched to 
form an oval that will fit the head and 
to conform to standard sizes. Crowns are 
creased, brims shaped. Linings and 
sweatbands are attached, and some hats 
acquire feathers. Most of Danbury’s hats 
are sold under the Stetson label. 

By the time the hat is complete, 
machines will have been used at every 
step. But the machines are the tools of 
the hatters; they are not the makers of the 
hats. A hat goes through 12 pairs of 
skilled hands from start to finish, each of 
them knowing exactly how to feed the 
hat into the machine and exactly when 
enough is enough. 

Hatters are paid by the dozen, and 
Danbury workers say they earn $10 or $11 
an hour. As it has always been, hatting 
is largely an immigrant trade, though 
today Puerto Ricans, Cambodians, and 


HENRIETTA HIPPO 


SILK CORDS 


Jamaicans have taken the place of the 
Irish, Italians, and Scottish. 

What has changed is that hatting is 
no longer the occupation of entire 
families. Shipping supervisor Donald 
Ragaini, 56, is one of the last of the old 
breed. “In the ’40s, it was the family. 

My mother, my father, my uncles and 
aunts, everyone in the family was in 
hatting. I graduated. The next day I went 
to work, and I’ve been here ever since.... 
This is my whole life,” he told me. 

“They made more hats in the taverns 
than they did in the factories,” recalled 
retired hatter George Rafferty, 70, 
whose son manages Danbury Hat. “They'd 
spend all day making hats and they’d 
spend their nights talking about hats.” 

Fred H. Young went to work in a 
Danbury hat shop in 1921. “Everybody 
learned hatting at the bench, even some 
of the bosses,” said Young, who is 82 and 
retired. Working as an apprentice, 

Young had no guarantee of getting paid. 

“I took a lot of his time up, because 
he had to do his work and check on mine, 
so at the end of the day if he wanted to 
give me $5 for the week, he would.... It 
took three years before you could get 
your check and be a journeyman.” p> 


DOOR STOP (21”") 


Dept. T, 127 E. LeMarche Ave. 
Phoenix, AZ 85022 


. PATTERNS $4.50 ea. 
check or money order 
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Wholesale Inquiries Invited FANTASY BALLERINAS (orna. 7%") Brochure $1.00 


HANDSPUN ¢ NATURALLY Dyep 
WooL YARN 


SEND $35° FOR NATURAL AND NATURALLY DYED 
YARN SAMPLES AND BROCHURE 
RAINBOW HAT PACKAGE 
INCLUDES DYED YARNS COMBINED 
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Tlurty colors, all lengths and sizes. 
Each hand crafted to your specifications. Great for jewelry. 


SILK FROGS 


Hand knotted Chinese frogs used for clothing closures. 
A must for quality garments. 


SILK TASSELS 


Available on cords or order just tassel. 
Thurty colors, different styles, sized to your needs. 
Send $3.50 for color samples and information to: 
@& THE CORD COMPANY 
Y 5611 Virginia, Kansas City, Mo. 64110 
(816) 333-6851 





Authentic 


— Boiled Wool 


Imported from Austria 60” Wide 
Navy, white, red, black, rose, grey, 
loden, wine, emerald, royal blue 
Heavyweight $56 yard 


Medium weight $42 yard 

Dyed-to-match wool foldover braid 
$4 yard 

Swatches $3 (refundable with order), 


Visa, MasterCard accepted. Shipping $3 
IL residents add 6% tax. 


Classtec Cloth» 


Box 192-T, Washington, IL 61571 


Threads Magazine 


FROM THE SECK UP 


An filustrated Guide to 
HATMAKING 


Learn how to make felt, straw & fabric cov- 
ered hats with the easy to follow step-by- 
step instructions contained in the most 
complete and unique millinery book ever. 
Perfect for home sewers, doll makers, and 
costumers. Includes a list of suppliers and 
60 modern and historical patterns. Spiral 
bound. 200 pages. 8¥%2" x 11”. Brochures 
available. 
Send $19.95 + $1.25 postage. 
MN residents add $7.20 sales tax. 
(Please pay in U.S. funds.) 

Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 
Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 
MADHATTER PRESS 
3101 12th Ave. S. #5-T 
Minneapolis, MN 55407, U.S.A. 

(612) 722-8951 
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Threads of your life 
are woven into your quilts. 
When you make quilts you 
make memories for yourself, 
remembrances for loved ones. 
American family life 

has alwaysbeenmore colorful, “7 
cozy, and comfortable 
because of patchwork quilts. 
They're a national tradition 
we treasure. 

Keep the tradition alive. 
Make a quilt for someone today, 
and you'll make a memory for tomorrow. 






QUILTER’S NEWSLETTER MAGAZINE will help you 
make quilts, find quilts, collect quilts, enjoy quilts. It’s full of 
patterns, color photos, news of sales, shows, contests; 
ideas, inspirations, and instructions forquilting projects. Its } 
topics range from traditional techniques to modern innova- 
tions; from quilt designing to quilt care, from country com- 
forters to contemporary quilt artists. Whether you're a quilt 
lover or a quilt maker, a beginner or expert, this magazine 
is for you. Join us today. 


GUARANTEE: LOVE IT! 


or money back after first issue. 


You'll get a FREE 32-pg. catalog including patterns 
PLUS an extra free quilt pattern with your first copy. 
And, you'll get quilt patterns valued at over $175 with 
each year of your subscription. 


QUILTER’S NEWSLETTER MAGAZINE 


Box 394, Dept. 7THP. | 
Wheatridge, CO 80034-0394 
My payment is enclosed for: | 


[ [] Sample issue with Cat. $2.50 (|) 14-yr. with Cat. $6.75 [ 
_) Fult Year (10 issues) with Catalog $11.50 
[] Extra-Big Special 15th Anniversary Issue $3.95 ($1 p/h) i 


(U.S. Funds. Canada, add $3.50/yr) | 
| Name 
[ Address es [ 
City. ip 


December/January 











The Schacht Baby Wolf is a thought- 
fully engineered portable loom. De- 
signed for mobility, you'll probably be 
| an tempted to take it to workshops, classes, 
Kae . }. | out onto the porch, or to a friend’s. 
- And if space is a problem, simply fold 
the loom up and roll it to some out of 


SCHACHT the way place 
SPINDLES an 
N ale ma The Schacht Baby Wolf is a perfect first 
loom, or for that matter, it’s a perfect 


second loom. Use the Baby Wolf to try out yarns, experiment with 
new weaves or starta second project without involving your big loom. 





We didn’t sacrifice any important big loom features in the Schacht 
Baby Wolf. It has a 25 
inch weaving width 
and is available in 4 
harness, 8 harness 
and 4-Now, 4-Later 
models. Most 
importantly, 
the Baby Wolf 
is made with 
the same high 
standards and ded- 
ication to the craft of 
handweaving that 
are a part of your 
work. 


The Baby Wolf is 
just one of the 
many fine hand- 
weaving prod- 
ucts made 

by Schacht 
Spindle 
Company. 
We offer a complete 
line of looms and accessories. 
Write for our free color catalog. 















ee, —_ | 
———— a 


| Pra ible cccoeadc Te RTT at 


- ; | 


Schacht Spindle Company, Inc. P.O. Box 2157 Dept. T Boulder,CO80306USA 303/442-3212 
© 1985 Schacht Spindle Company, Inc. 
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Notes 





Young said that mercury was still 
being used to process pelts when he 
started hatting. Some men got “hatter’s 
shakes” from the chemical, which was 
phased out in the early 1930s, when a 
nonmercury solution was developed, 
because of pressure from hatters and 
from the insurance companies that 
underwrote worker’s compensation. The 
term “mad hatter” comes from the 
mercury hazard—before mercury 
poisoning was understood, it was believed 
that the shakes it produced in people 
were a sign of dementia. 

Hatting never made Young rich, but 
he never starved. Even during the 
Depression he earned $900 a year, 
supplementing his diet with dandelion 
greens and doing odd jobs during 
seasonal lay-offs. 

“Whatever their income,” Young said, 
“hatters weren’t afraid to spend a dollar. 
The hatters were the best-dressed men 
in the city.” And of course, they wore hats. 
“You had to wear a hat to work, or you 
wouldn't get paid,” said Young. 


Cathy Shufro is a free-lance writer. A 
version of this account first appeared in 
the Danbury News-Times. 


GSB lnspiration, [ts yours for the 
asking. The 1985 catalog from 
Interweave Press offers specially- 
chosen books for the weaver, the 
spinner, the knitter, 

the tailor. 

MB Sourcebooks, 

tools, teachers. 

Books to catalyze 

ideas and imagination. 


Clips 

Two magazines are sold 

and moved 

Two popular fibercraft magazines, 
Handmade and Needlepoint News, were 
recently sold. 

The four-ycar-old Handmade, 
formerly published by Lark 
Communications of Asheville, NC, has 
been acquired by The Brothers Network of 
Metuchen, NJ. The brothers, Steve and 
Henri Calitri, also publish three trade 
magazines in the trucking and 
computer industries. Rob Pulleyn, 
Handmade's founder, said he’ll now 
devote his efforts to Fiberarts magazine 
and Lark books. 

Though technically a bimonthly, 
Handmade’s most recent issue was dated 
May/June/July/August. The new owners 
plan to move the editorial offices to New 
Jersey and resume bimonthly 
publishing. Subscription inquiries should 
be directed to Handmade, PO Box 205, 
Metuchen, NJ 08840. 

The bimonthly Needlepoint News has 
been sold by its founder, Carol LaBranche, 
to ETW Publishing Co. (PO Box 5967, 
Concord, CA 94525). Needlepoint News’ 
new editor is Jennifer Klein, who plans 


In our catalog — your catalyst. 
Inspiration, free for the asking. 
8 Proudly brought to you by 
Interweave Press — inspiration 
. and information — 
interwoven, 
MS Write today to: 
Interweave Press 
306 N. Washington 
Loveland, CO S80537 





to make the magazine bigger, but not to 
shift its focus. LaBranche, who had 
been editing the magazine for 12 years, 
said she sold because she felt stale. 


A look inside fashion 

Seventh Avenue often seems shrouded 

in mystery. But a feature article by James 
Traub in the August issue of Smithsonian 
magazine lifts the veil: “Ten thousand 
square yards of Manhattan...are 
responsible for most of the outer garments 
worn by 90 million American women.... 
What the Garment District is about, above 
all, is the clash of utterly unlike, self- 
regarding cultures—the world of the 
sidewalk, where ‘pushboys’ thread 
through the all but impenetrable crowd 
with racks of clothes or textiles; the 
world of the garment cutter, old men who 
prize their scissors the way a ballplayer 
cherishes his mitt; the world of the budget 
manufacturer, the haggler who sells 
10,000 pairs of polyester stretch pants at 
$11.25; the world of high, or not-so-high, 
fashion, where a thin skin of fantasy 
scarcely covers the muscle of hard 
bargaining.” In words and pictures, 

Traub peers into each of these 
intertwined worlds. 0 





DOS TEJEDORAS 


Hammock Making Techniques by 
Penelope Drooker. Covers a variety 
of fiber techniques. $8.00 paper. 


Latvian Mittens by L. Upitis, with 
color photos and over 100 graphs. 
$10.50 paper. 


Cornish Guernseys and Knit-Frocks 
by M. Wright, with photos, charts 
and instructions. $8.00 paper. 


Textures and Patterns for the Rigid 
Heddle Loom by B. Davenport. 
$6.50 paper. 


Finishes in the Ethnic Tradition Bai- 
zerman & Searle. $7.50 paper. 


Latin American Brocades Baizerman 
& Searle. $5.00 paper. 


Postage and handling: $1.50 for first book, .50 for 
each additional book. 


Send to: DOS TEJEDORAS 
3036 North Snelling Ave., St. Paul, MN 55113 
(612) 646-7445. 
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Now that you’ve found out what Threads has to offer, keep the ideas and information coming 
with a charter subscription. You can start with the premier issue, this issue or the next. 
Whichever you choose, you'll receive six bimonthly issues filled with detailed articles on 
sewing, weaving, knitting, stitchery, quilting and much more—all by expert craftspeople. 


It’s a rare opportunity to develop your skills, exchange ideas and explore new areas of 
creativity. And you can become a charter subscriber for just 816 a year—85 less than you’d 
pay for the same issues on the newsstand. Just use the coupon below, or call toll-free, 1-800- 
243-7252, and use your credit card. (In Connecticut, call 426-8171.) 


Yes, I'd like to subscribe to Threads magazine at the rate of just 816 tor one year—six 
issues ($19 outside the U.S.). If I am ever disappointed, I understand that I can 
eancel my subscription and receive a refund for all unmailed copies. 


Sew 





up L) Start with premier issue CL) Start with this issue CL) Start with next issue 
a charter a 

Address 
subscription | °° $§£ 2 -—_—_**““——*" 

CJ Bill me (J Payment enclosed CL) MasterCard COVISA LU Am. Exp. 
to Charge Card # 

Exp. Date ________ Signature 
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A Visit 
with Anm Albers 


some timely talk and a chance to see 
40 years of Anni’s weavings 





by Martina Margetts 


* nni Albers at once charms 
and disarms. After a lifetime 
, of creative work and bouts of 

/ Ge’ inspirational teaching, she is 
modest about her achievements and forth- 
right in her judgments. Anyone who reads 
her seminal books—On Weaving and On 
Designing—will know something of her in- 
toxicating mixture of aesthetic inquiry and 
technical expertise. 

Her axis is German-American, from the 
Bauhaus, to Black Mountain College in 
North Carolina, to New Haven, CT, with 14 
journeys to Mexico and South America the 
primary diversion, as the retrospective ex- 
hibition at the Renwick Gallery allows us 
to follow and appreciate. 

When I arrived at Mrs. Albers’, I was 
struck by the austere grandeur of her clap- 
board house and its calm, modern interior. 
Its purist logic, a disciplined rightness, is a 
characteristic also of her work: arrived at 
slowly, the product of an approach to form 
at first intuitively and then methodically 
developed. The Bauhaus years and early 
textile culture, especially ancient Peruvi- 
an, have most profoundly influenced her 
work and attitudes. 





The Bauhaus 
After a period at Berlin and Hamburg art 
schools, Anni Albers came to the Bauhaus 
at its start. “There is a misconception,” she 
avers, “that one went to the Bauhaus and 
it was all set up with classes and a certain 
purpose. It wasn’t so. We really had to 
completely find our own way, our own aim, 
our own purpose.... 

“The Bauhaus was a small place—100 to 
150 people from all parts of the world, a 
kind of community—and if the Bauhaus 


Albers originally wove this wall hanging in 
1927, her fifth year at the Bauhaus. It is a silk- 
and-cotton plain weave double cloth made on 
12 harnesses. This is one of an edition of five, 
reproduced in 1964 by Gunta Stolal in Zurich. 
“Black-White-Red,” 691% in. x 47% in. Collec- 
tion of Bauhaus-Archiv, Museum fiir Gestal- 
tung, West Berlin. 
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was known gradually, it was because of the 
work that the students produced...and 
what is now called the Bauhaus style was 
no style at all; it was just not doing what 
had been done before; it meant being un- 
interested in decoration and expression, 
but in material and its use.” 

The Bauhaus weaving school had five or 
six students at the start, with only basic 
looms and instruction—a teacher with a 
handicrafts background. “I didn’t like tex- 
tiles at first,” Albers confesses, “because I 
thought it was so soft, so sissy. You know, 
as you are when you are twenty or so, you 
want to build a new world, and I thought 
textile isn’t quite the material for it.” She 
finally chose the textile workshop by a 
process of elimination, feeling that she 
couldn’t manage the alternatives—wood- 
work, metalwork, wall painting, or glass 
(even though the presence of her future 
husband, Josef Albers, attracted her great- 
ly to the latter). She became hooked: “I 





Photo by Falth Haockes 


Anni Albers in 1981. can’t say why; with those things you don’t 


quite know. It just happens that you begin 
to think, this is catching my interest, and 
you take a thread and another and it looks 
promising in some way and you think 
something may develop from this...but I do 
think a kind of playfulness is necessary, 
aoe : and just being led by the material.” 
Seemann 3 This empirical approach, linked to an in- 
See spired intelligence and a sensibility toward 
form, produced a stream of fascinatingly 
= constructed textiles. Albers has used every 
ASEM sigs | . kind of thread, even metal shavings, grass 
- and paper, again a legacy of Bauhaus days, 
where at first no materials were available: 
“You went out and bought string; some- 
times you unraveled a sweater,” and she 
brought back from Florence “little caps 
made of synthetic strawlike material,” un- 
raveled the threads, and put them to experi- 
mental use. “That is why I became a little 
known for my work,” recalls Albers, “be- 
cause I was one of those who didn’t insist on 
linen, wool, and so on. And I also became 
: more and more interested in the construc- 
aioe : tion of threads.” Her Bauhaus diploma was 
s awarded on the basis of a light-reflecting, 
sound-absorbent, and easily cleanable fabric 
she devised for an auditorium—a significant 
advance on the traditional velvet. 
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In America 

Albers’ interest in the nature of threads 
and their construction has drawn her to 
apply her knowledge and ideas in the ser- 
vice of industry. “I don't believe in hand- 
weaving or hand dyeing for their own sakes 
if machinery and chemical dyes can 


This early pictorial weaving, done at Black 
Mountain College three years after Anni and 
her artist husband, Josef, came to America, 
explores the possibilities of inlay and the 
graphic qualities of weave structure. “Ancient 
Writing,” 1936, 59 in. x 43% in. Collection of 
The National Museum of American Art, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 
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Color is uncharacteristically important in the pictorial weaving above, which was done about 
eight years after the Albers’ move to New Haven, CT. Of mercerized cotton, it combines a horizon- 
tally compressed double weave grid structure with areas of warp and weft floats. “Pasture,” 1958, 
14 in. x 15%2 in. Collection of The Metropolitian Museum of Art, New York City. 


Tension is introduced in the grid (photo, facing page) by the various leno groupings and added 
stitches. Cottonand jute. “Thickly Settled,” 1957, 31 in. x 24% in. Collection of Yale University Art 


Gallery, New Haven, CT. Photo by Geri T. Mancini. 


achieve the required ends more quickly. (I 
wouldn't wear a blouse that wasn’t drip- 
dry.)” Color, too, she has always felt to be 
less significant than the construction and 
textural properties of thread. Fabrics 
based on her designs have been produced 
in which the geometric matt/translucent 
patterning is achieved not by weaving but 
by chemically burning sections of the fabric. 

“I think today the weaver has less and 
less to do, because chemistry is taking over 
so beautifully. Weaving itself is being 
pushed very much to the side; it is not 
what is most helpful today, because you 
can do it differently with computers.” It 
seems that here Albers is speaking with 
the confidence of an artist: Weaving as an 
applied art must settle its fate with indus- 
try, science, the computer, and the exigen- 
cies of production, but weavings as deliber- 
ately unique works can set their own criteria 
and aims. It is Anni Albers’ achievement 
that during the ‘50s in America she estab- 
lished weaving as a fine-art form. 

In that decade especially, she made her 
pictorial weavings. “Not tapestry,” she ex- 
plains. “That is a different technique. | 
used the single thread rather and tried to 
see what I could do with that....[t meant 
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more to me, and more to other people. If 
you go to a cathedral, there is a certain 
way that you breathe differently, and | 
wanted to do something that intrigues peo- 
ple enough that they come and look at it 
again and again and feel this lift that art 
can give you. I did with threads what a 
painter does with paint and line....(I never 
said that I was making art—art is for the 
gods somewhere....)” 

If in conversation Anni Albers makes no 
claim for the status of her work, she does 
differentiate between mass production and 
her pictorial weavings. “Mass-produced 
things you can buy with great satisfaction 
at Woolworth’s, and I think it’s wonderful 
that you can do that; but the single pieces 
take a long time and much concentration 
and demand from you something different 
in your attitude to form, color, and line.” 

But whatever the intensity of creative 
thought in these works, Albers also knows 
from experience that so-called fine art is 
automatically held in greater esteem. At 
the start of the ‘60s, she got rid of her 
looms and concentrated on graphic works, 
especially screen prints. “I discovered that 
when I did something on paper, it’s consid- 
ered art; when it’s thread, it’s craft. The 


things that were considered craft the mu- 
seums didn’t exhibit or buy. Now there’s a 
big search—can’t we find any Anni Albers 
pictorial weavings?—and nobody cared for 
them in earlier years.” She believes these 
prejudices are softening (“there is no me- 
dium that cannot serve art”) but added: “I 
read the other day a good sentence, ‘Craft 
at its culmination is art.’ But it very rarely 
reaches that at all.” 


And today 

Her graphic work has created further op- 
portunities for experiment, and it is for 
the flexible, experimental approach (“only 
those who take what comes along can de- 
velop their work into something worth- 
while”) that she continues to admire an- 
cient Peruvian textiles. “They were 
fabulously inventive in construction; they 
did things on their simple looms that can’t 
be done on our intricate machines today. I 
learned that the simpler your machinery 
is, the more flexible it is in regard to con- 
struction. You work and you try things out 
and you gradually invent something new, 
just like in science. 

“Don’t start with complications” per- 
vades Anni Albers’ approach to her work as 
much as to her teaching. “I believe teaching 
could, or should, be done differently from 
today, when we are always looking at the 
finished product and then interpret it as 
pouring out your soul or whatever. (I don’t 
know why there is this revival in expres- 
sion. I don’t believe in it anyway.) 

“I believe in putting myself at the zero 
point, where nothing exists. You are in the 
desert, and there’s an ocean: What do you 
need? Fish, a net, perhaps a roof against 
the sun...doing it that way you invent as 
you go, different materials, different con- 
struction; you begin to understand why 
things have been invented. 

“So what I try to get across to you is that 
the growing is the thing and not the fin- 
ished product. A lot of people worry about 
not having enough time to develop—and 
they won't get anywhere. You have to take 
time and slowly listen to what can grow 
out of the material.” L 


Martina Margetts 1s publisher and editor 
of Crafts, the bimontly magazine of the 
British Crafts Council, where this article 
first appeared. An exhibition entitled “The 
Woven and Graphic Art of Anni Albers,” 
curated by Lloyd E. Herman, is at the Ren- 
wick Gallery in Washington, D.C., through 
January 6, 1986. It will then travel to the 
Yale University Art Gallery in New Haven, 
CT; The Ackland Art Museum of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; 
The Portland Art Museum and the Oregon 
School of Arts and Crafts; and the Freder- 
ick S. Wight Art Gallery of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, where it will 
close November 17, 1986. A comprehensive 
catalog 1s available from the Smithsonian 
Institution Press, Washington, D.C. 
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When you can turn a heel, 
you can Knit any shape you want 


by Theresa Gaffey 


ocks—long or short, skinny or 
fat, plain or fancy--socks are or- 
dinary things that we wear ev- 
ery day. But for most Knitters, 
the way four needles unwind a ball of yarn 
into an article as mysteriously shaped as a 
sock is both amazing and intimidating. 
To knit any shape that’s not a square or 
a rectangle, you must know how to change 
the shape of the workpiece. There are four 
basic shaping methods—casting on/bind- 
ing off, increasing/decreasing, working 
short rows, and choosing needle size/stitch 
pattern. Once you understand these four 
techniques, the prospect of “turning the 
heel” on a sock should not intimidate you 
at all. The amazement and mystery, how- 
ever, will always remain. 


Casting on/Binding off 
The single most important element in de- 
termining the shape of your garment— 
sock, sweater, or hat—is one of the first 
techniques every beginning Knitter learns: 
casting on. The form of the fabric is estab- 
lished by how it is cast on. Later in the 
work, casting on becomes a way to adda 
large number of stitches, usually abruptly 
and at either side of the piece. For in- 
stance, to form the cap sleeves of a sweat- 
er, you would cast on a number of stitches 
at the beginning of the armholes. In a 
sock, the picking up of stitches alongside 
the heel flap is a variation of casting on. 
The other side of casting on is, of course, 
binding off. In most cases, binding off 
means discontinuing a part or all of the 
Knitted fabric. The initial step in shaping 
the armhole for set-in sleeves usually re- 
quires binding off an inch of stitches at 
each edge. Similarly, most neck shaping 
involves binding off a number of stitches 
at the center of the fabric. 


Increasing/Decreasing 

A less abrupt way of shaping is to add or 
subtract—that is, to increase or decrease— 
one or more stitches in a row. Small, grad- 
ual increases, for example, can gently 
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Shape a sleeve. More concentrated in- 
creases will form waves of extra fabric, as 
in leg-of-mutton sleeves. 

A series of decreases, on the other hand, 
will diminish the amount of fabric on 
which you are knitting. Therefore, if you 
want to taper a neckline, you work a num- 
ber of decreases to eliminate fabric on the 
neck edge of a sweater. Decreasing occurs 
in socks that narrow at the calf, but the 
most dramatic use of the technique is in 
forming the gusset between heel and foot. 


Short-row shaping 

Short-row shaping means that instead of 
working an entire row, you turn the work 
around before you reach the end of the 
row. It enables you to enlarge a part of the 
fabric without increasing the remaining 
portion. On the heel of asock, for example, 
you enlarge only the center part of the 
heel, which then creates a 90° angle, or 
“turns the heel.” 


Choosing stitch and needle size 
Finally, your choice of stitch, needle size, 
and type or number of needles can help 
shape a garment. A rib stitch enables you 
to form the waist of a sweater and keeps 
the cuff of a sock snug around the leg. 
Changing to a larger needle will expand 
the fabric both horizontally and vertically, 
whereas changing to a smaller needle will 
contract it. With a circular needle or four 
double-pointed straight needles, you can 
join the beginning and end of the cast-on 
row and work in the round, thus forming a 
seamless tube, like a sock. 


A demonstration sock 

I think a sock is one of the most interesting 
shapes to knit. It involves casting on, knit- 
ting in the round, decreasing, and _ short- 
row shaping. Luckily, there is a standard 
method for the process, which varies little, 
if at all, from one sock to another. This 
method, along with the measurements you 
need to take, is summarized in the draw- 
ings on pages 29-31. To demonstrate the 


method, I'll discuss in detail the steps nec- 
essary to knit a knee sock for an imaginary 
leg. My directions fora fancy pair of bobby 
socks are given on page 32. 

For your first experiment, I’d suggest a 
worsted-weight yarn; a pair of knee socks 
will consume about 10 oz. Fingering and 
sport-weight yarns make good socks (requir- 
ing about 312 oz. per calf-length pair), but 
these yarns take much more time to Knit. 
Try a lighter-weight yarn after you’ve had a 
chance to knit a few pairs of socks in wor- 
sted weight. You'll need a set of four 7-in. 
double-pointed needles and one tapestry 
needle for weaving the ends of the toes. 

Before you start knitting the socks, you 
must measure the leg and foot, as shown 
in step 1 of the drawings, and determine 
the stitch and row gauges for the pattern 
you want to use. It is best to use an elastic 
stitch, such as a ribbing, which will con- 
form to the shape of the leg. In fact, most 
of the time with an elastic stitch you won't 
have to decrease between calf and ankle. 
For the sample sock, I'll use these mea- 
surements: calf (A), 12 in.; ankle (B), 8 in.; 
foot (C), 9 in.; sock leg from the cuff to the 
ankle (D), 7 in.; heel height (E), 2 in.; de- 
crease zone (F), 5 in.; gauge, 4 stitches per 
inch (sts/in.) and 6 rows per inch. 


Casting on 

For a short sock, multiply the ankle mea- 
surement by the stitch gauge to find the 
number of stitches to cast on. For a knee 
sock, use the calf measurement. 

If you have decided to use a k1/p1 (Knit 
one/purl one) ribbing for the cuff of the 
sock, you will need to round the number of 
stitches to the nearest multiple of two. For 
a k2/p2 ribbing, round to the nearest mul- 
tiple of four. To start the sample sock, you 
could go ahead and cast on 48 sts (12 in. at 
calf x 4 sts/in.). 

When using four needles, cast on in the 
same way as you would with two needles, 
but instead of putting all the stitches on 
one needle, divide them equally among 
three needles (step 2). For the 48 sts of the 
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sample sock, cast 16 sts on to each needle. 
In the case of 32 sts, you would cast 11 sts 
on to the first needle, 10 sts on to the sec- 
ond needle, and 11 sts on to the third nee- 
dle. Be careful to cast on loosely. If this is 
hard for you, try casting on to a larger size 
needle or on to two needles held together. 


Cuff ribbing and calf: No decreasing 
Join the first stitch of the cast-on row to 
the last stitch, and with the fourth needle 
work in rounds in your ribbing pattern for 
1 in. to 3% in, according to how much cuff 
you want. Change to your main stitch pat- 
tern, increasing or decreasing as necessary 
to obtain the correct multiple of stitches. 
Round down when you can, or your sock 
might not fit. 

If you are making a short sock or using a 
ribbing or other stretchy pattern for the 
main part of your sock, you simply work 
even in the pattern from the cuff to the 
top of the heel (step 3). However, if you are 
knitting a long sock in an inelastic stitch 
such as stockinette, you will need to de- 
crease along the calf. In my opinion, de- 
creasing the calf is a complication to be 
avoided whenever possible. 


Decreasing the calf 

When you must decrease the calf, it’s best 
to take the decrease at the back, on either 
side of aseam stitch (step 4). Therefore, on 
the first round after the cuff, designate the 
last stitch as the seam stitch. Work even to 
the beginning of the narrowing of the calf, 
and make these calculations: 

A. Figure out the number of rows in the 
decrease zone. Generally you want to com- 
plete the decrease 1 in. above the ankle, so 
you'd subtract 1 in. from the calf length and 
multiply the result by your row gauge. In 
the sample sock, 5 in. x 6 rows/in. = 30 rows. 

B. Figure out how many stitches to de- 
crease: Subtract ankle measurement from 
calf measurement to get the number of 
inches to be decreased; multiply the result 
by your stitch gauge. In the sample sock, 
12 in. - 8 in. =4 in. x 4 sts/in.= 16 sts. 

C. Find the number of decrease rows: 
Since you can decrease 2 sts in every de- 
crease row, 1 st on each side of the seam 
stitch, you would divide the total decrease 
in half. In the sample sock, there'll be 8 
decrease rows. 

D. Finally, determine how often to de- 
crease: Divide the total number of rows in 
the decrease zone by the number of de- 
crease rows. In the sample, 30 total rows 
divided by 8 decrease rows means a de- 
crease in every 4th row, starting on the 
2nd row. 

E. Decrease as follows: Work in pattern 
to within 2 sts of the seam stitch. Slip the 
next 2 sts separately, as if to knit; then in- 
sert the tip of the left-hand needle into the 
2 sts, and knit them together—slip-slip- 
knit (ssk). (This is an alternative to the 
more frequent “k1, sll, psso.”) Work the 
seam stitch in knit or purl as established; 
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How to shape a.sock 





1. Measure: For® short sack, around the. part of the lég 
where the top Of the sack’will be; for a knee sock, around the 
Widesfpart of the calf {A), Arownd. the ankle at its narrowest 
part(B). The length of the foorto. rhe longest toe (C). 

The Jength of theleg from the top of the sock cuff to the 
ankie (D) ‘The. hee! height ip fo the base of the ankle bone (E) 
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2. Cast.on te three needles: Multiply leg measurement (A) 
by stiteh gauge to det numbar of Sfitahes 
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3. For short socks. of for longer socks with an 
¢lashe stitch throughout. Work the cuff ribbing, 
Mer knit around t0 the top ef the heal. This is 
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4.\Forjong socks with an inelastic stitch; Work 
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knit the next 2 sts together (k2tog). Work 
decrease rows as calculated, every 4th row 
or whatever, until you have completed the 
whole decrease—in the sample, a total de- 
crease of 16 sts. Then work even for 1 in. 
This should bring you to the end of the 
round at the seam stitch, at the center of 
the top of the heel. 


Heel 

Whether you are knitting a knee sock or a 
short sock, when you reach the top of the 
heel, discontinue the pattern stitch and di- 
vide the stitches for working the heel flap 
(step 5). The heel requires one half the to- 
tal number of stitches on the needles; the 
instep uses the rest of the stitches. Redis- 
tribute the stitches by placing the instep 
stitches on two needles. Do this by work- 
ing to the end of the heel stitches on the 
first needle and placing all the heel stitches 
on one needle. 

It is best to center the heel stitches on 
either side of the beginning of the round. 
If there are 32 sts on all three needles, you 
will need 16 sts for the heel. So on the 
sample sock, you would work across the 
first 8 sts on the first needle. Then you'd 
redistribute evenly on to two needles the 
remaining 3 sts, plus all 10 sts from the 
second needle, plus the first 3 sts of the 
third needle. Slip the remaining 8 sts from 
the third needle on to the needle with the 
heel stitches. If you have a seam stitch, 
add it to the heel stitches. Take a good 
look. You may want to balance the stitches 
to accommodate your pattern. 

Now you have all the heel stitches on 
one needle. To add strength to the heel, 
you should work the heel stitches in a slip- 
stitch pattern, which makes a thicker fab- 
ric. Row 1 (wrong side): Purl across. Row 2: 
*Sl1, k1* across (the asterisks mean to re- 
peat the stitch sequence they enclose to 
the end of the row). Work even in this heel 
stitch until the heel flap is as long as the 
heel height (step 6), which usually mea- 
sures 2 in. to 2% in. Mark the center of the 
heel flap or seam stitch, and discontinue 
the heel-stitch pattern. 

Ready or not, it’s time to turn the heel. 
You shape the heel by using short rows. Es- 
sentially, you work back and forth over the 
heel’s center stitches until you’ve worked 
all stitches. To turn the heel (step 7), knit to 
2 sts past the center marker (or past the 
seam stitch). Slip-slip-knit (ssk), k1, turn 
(step 7a). On the next row, purl to 2 sts 
past center, p2tog, pl, turn (step 7b). On 
the next row, knit to 3 sts past center, ssk, 
k1, turn. On the next row, purl to 3 sts 
past center, p2tog, pl, turn. Continue 
working out toward the edges in this man- 
ner until all stitches have been worked, 
and end with a purl row. 


Instep 

After you've turned the heel, knit to the 
center of the heel (step 8a) and mark the 
center. Now you'll need to pick up stitches 
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Heel stitches 


Instep stitches 


5. For all socks, at the top of the heel: Divide the total 
number of stitches on the needles—half for the heel on 
one needle, half for the instep, distributed equally 

on two needles. 


6. Knit the back of the heel: Work even on the heel stitches for 
the height of the heel (E), about 2 in. to 27 in. 
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8. Pick up instep: a. Knit to center of heel 
stitches and mark center 


b. Knit remaining heel stitches 
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d. Workin pattern across instep 
stitches, with second needle. 


c. Pick Up sitchés along side of 
heel flaponto same needle 


e. With third néedle, pick 
up stitches along sécond 
edge of heel, then knit 
remaining stitches 

of heel 


9, Shape instep: Dec 7 st at end of first needle and at beginning of third needle every 
other round, until total number of stitches is same @s-at ank/e. 
Knit foot: Work even until foot measures 1% in: to 2 in. less than measured length (C). 


<Q. é nti Sal pa © y 10. Shape toe. Dec 4 sts 
—_ j od = = 7 } 7 

— . ae = every other round until 

lin. of Stitches remains 
on the needle. Weave 
the toé stitches 
together. 





along each side of the heel flap, join these 
stitches to the instep stitches, and resume 
working in rounds, decreasing to form the 
gusset. To do this, knit the remaining 
stitches of the heel (step 8b). Pick up 
stitches along the side of the heel on to 
the same needle (step 8c). You want to end 
up with as many stitches as the length of 
the heel flap times your stitch gauge. To 
come out even, you may at several points 
have to knit 2 sts into 1 st or skip 1 st. 

With a second needle, work across the in- 
step stitches (step 8d), keeping to your 
main pattern stitch. All instep stitches 
should be worked on to this second needle. 
With the third needle, pick up stitches 
along the second edge of the heel, the same 
number of stitches as on the first side of 
the heel flap. With the same needle, Knit to 
the center of the heel stitches (step 8e). All 
stitches will once more be divided among 
three needles—the instep on one needle, 
the heel on the other two needles. 

To form the triangular gussets that 
shape the instep (step 9), decrease at the 
end of the first needle and at the begin- 
ning of the third needle. On the first nee- 
dle, knit until 3 sts remain, k2tog, k1. 
Work even in pattern stitch on instep 
stitches (second needle). On the third nee- 
dle, ssk. Knit the remaining stitches on 
the third needle. Work one round even. 
Continue decreasing 2 sts every other 
round until the width of the foot equals 
the width at the ankle. Since your stitch 
gauge for stockinette may be different 
from that of your main pattern stitch, you 
may not end up with the same count 
around the foot as around the ankle. The 
actual measurement is what matters, so 
juggle the decrease accordingly. 


Foot and toe 

After you have achieved the same number 
of stitches on the foot as you have at the 
ankle (or the same width), work even in 
the established pattern until the foot mea- 
sures 112 in. to 2 in. less than the desired 
heel-to-toe length. 

At this point (step 10), discontinue pat- 
tern on all stitches. You should have the 
same number of stitches on the sum of the 
first and third needles as you do on the 
second needle; if you do not, redistribute 
some of the stitches. Decrease row: Knit 
until 3 sts remain on the first needle, 
k2tog, knit the last stitch. On the second 
needle, k1, ssk, knit until 3 sts remain on 
the second needle and k2tog, kl. On the 
third needle, k1, ssk, Knit even over the re- 
maining stitches. Work one round even. 
Continue decreasing 4 sts every other 
round in this way until the opening is a 
slit only 1 in. to 1% in. long. Break the 
yarn, leaving a 12-in. tail. 

Now weave the toe stitches. First move 
the stitches from the first needle and the 
third needle on to one needle (all the 
stitches should now be evenly distributed 
over two needles). Then thread the 12-in. 
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How to knit eyelet—rib bobby socks 


Remember bobby socks? The sock 
shown here is about ankle length when 
you've rolled the cuff down. I was 
ambitious—I used a fingering-weight 
yarn. If you are a beginner to socks, 
you might want to use a heavier weight. 


Size: Women’s medium (size 7 foot). 


Materials: Two 50-gm. skeins of 
fingering-weight yarn; set of four 7-in. 
double-pointed knitting needles, #2; 
tapestry needle (I prefer plastic to metal 
needles—they tend to be blunter; if 


your needle’s too pointed, you might split 


the stitches you're trying to weave). 


Gauge: On pattern stitch and #2 
needles—8 sts and 10 rows/1 in. 


Pattern: Cloverleaf eyelet rib (multiple 
of 6 sts) 


Rows 1, 3, and 5: *P1, kK5* around. 
Row 2: *P1, k1, yo, sll-k2tog-psso, 
yo, k1*. 

Row 4: *P1, k2, yo, ssk, k1’. 

Row 6: Repeat row 1. 

Repeat rows 1-6 for pattern. 


Knitting the sock: I wanted the top of 
my sock to reach about 2 in. above my 
ankle. At that point, my lower calf 
measures 9 in. around, so I needed to 
cast on 72 sts. Since 72 is a multiple of 


4 (I wanted to use a k2/p2 ribbing for the 


cuff), I cast on all 72 sts, evenly 
divided among the three needles, 24 sts 
on each. To make the row more 


elastic, I cast on over the width of two of 


the #2 needles held together. 

] joined the stitches to make a circle 
and then worked even in k2/p2 ribbing 
for 3 in. I worked the next 4% in. even 


in the cloverleaf eyelet pattern. Since my 


sock was both short and Knit with an 
elastic stitch pattern, I didn’t need to 
decrease along the calf. 

I divided the 72 sts at the heel as 
follows: 35 sts for the instep; 37 sts for 
the heel. This adjustment from the 
usual 36/36 heel division allowed me to 
maintain the symmetry of the eyelet 


tail of yarn through your tapestry needle. 
Holding your two knitting needles parallel, 
insert the tapestry needle through the first 
stitch on the front knitting needle, as if to 
knit. Pull the yarn through, and drop this 
stitch from the knitting needle. Insert the 
needle through the second stitch of the 
front needle, as if to purl; pull the yarn 
through, but leave this stitch on the knit- 
ting needle. Insert the needle into the first 
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pattern on the instep. Since I generally 
prefer to work on an even number of 
stitches for the heel flap, I decreased 1 st 
to make the heel 36 sts. 

I used the slip-stitch heel pattern on 
the flap for 2% in. and turned the heel 
according to the formula explained on 
page 30. For the instep, I picked up 
18 sts along each side of the heel flap 
and distributed them among three 
needles: 28 sts on the first and last 
needles; 35 sts on the second. At this 
point, I wanted to ensure that the sock 
would hug my foot, so I adjusted my 
instep pattern by decreasing the purl 
stitch between each cloverleaf, thereby 
eliminating 5 sts and leaving only 
30 sts on the instep needle. 

I shaped the instep by decreasing 
2 sts every other round until 60 sts 
remained. My stockinette gauge was less 
elastic than the gauge of my eyelet rib, 
so I compensated by decreasing at the 
instep until the width of the foot 
equalled the width at the ankle. 

Then I worked the sock even until 
the foot measured 6% in. long. I 
discontinued the eyelet pattern on the 
top of the foot and began decreasing 
4 sts every other round until 24 sts 
remained. I moved these remaining 
stitches on to two needles and wove 
them together, making an invisible graft. 


This eyelet-rib bobby sock 
demonstrates techniques 
for knitting shapes. 


stitch of the back needle, as if to purl; pull 
the yarn through, and drop the stitch from 
the knitting needle. Insert the tapestry 
needle into the second stitch on the back 
needle, as if to knit; pull the yarn through, 
but leave the stitch on the needle. Repeat 
this weaving process across the toe until 
all the stitches have been used. 

There! You’ve done it! You’ve made a 
sock, or at least an imaginary one. Once 


As you can see, I made some minor 
adjustments to the general method to 
ensure that my sock would fit my foot. 
As long as you follow the principles of 
the formula, you will be able to Knit a 
properly fitting sock. Good luck with 
your project and have fun! 


you have figured out how to knit a real 
sock that fits your own foot, you will find 
that socks are excellent canvases for ex- 
perimenting and perfecting techniques 
and patterns that you might not want to 
try on a larger project. O 


Theresa Gaffey designs knitwear in Atlanta, 


GA. She was formerly an editor of Hand- 
made magazine. 
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and Distaff 


Children learned to spin 
fine yarn with these 
lifelong companions 


by Gemma Florentine 


of he little girl tucked the distaff into 
"... the waistband of her skirt and went 
out to gather her flock of ewes and 
' lambs. In the demanding economy 

»” of the solitary mountain farms, all 
but the youngest children worked. She was 
now seven, however, and her task was to 
take the flock to the grazing lands, watch it, 
and bring it home safely at sundown. 

As she walked behind the flock, she 
pulled at the fluffy mass of carded wool, 
twirled the spindle, and wound the thread. 
Her thread was not as beautifully even as 
that of her mother or her sisters—it was 
thick in some places and thin in others, 
and sometimes it would break—but she was 
learning, and every day she made progress. 

At the grazing fields she met other little 
girls, each with distaff and spindle. While 
the sheep grazed, the girls spun the vital 
wool that would provide winter stockings, 
shawls, and capes. 

This was 77 years ago in Italy, and the 
little girl was my mother, Emma Viani. 
She recalls the first pair of stockings she 
knitted from wool she had spun. “Oh, how 
lumpy they were!” she laughs. She also re- 
calls with pride when she was 16 and 
could spin a thread so even and fine. She 
dyed the thread and knitted the yarn into 
long, elegant black stockings for herself 
and her sisters. 





The distaff 

The distaff is an ingenious wooden cage for 
holding carded wool. Clean wool fibers, 
combed to align in one direction and form- 
ing a neat mat, can be rolled loosely into a 
manella (little hand) and then stuffed into 
the cage of the distaff. The distaff holds 
the carded wool securely, freeing the spin- 
ner’s hands to draw out strands of wool as 
they are needed and to spin the thread 
with her drop spindle—my mother’s is a 
simple length of turned wood that tapers 
from a central bulb to a knob on each end. 


Emma Viant fluffs up her clean fleece. 
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Photos by Marta Larzaro 





Fluffed mounds are rolled into manelle (above), 
then tucked into the distaff cage (right). 


The first strands of fiber are drawn out. 


The yarn is looped onto the spindle with a hitch stitch. 
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Two spindles of single-ply yarn are wound 
back into a ball (right). Yarn spun with dis- 
taff and spindle is shown above. 


The distaff my mother used as a child 
was a fairly straight tree branch no more 
than % in. in diameter. The branch was 
tightly wound with wire or a leather thong, 
about 6 in. from the top and 10 in. down. 
Four slashes were made evenly around the 
branch between the bindings. The ribs were 
pried apart, and a small stone was placed 
inside the cage. Each day the distaff was 
dampened, and the opening was enlarged 
with a bigger stone. Eventually, the ribs 
curved out in the classic bulbous shape. 
The bindings at the top and bottom of the 
cage kept the wood from splitting further. 
The rest of the branch was cut to a length 
that fit the spinner. 

Sometimes a distaff, made by a husband 
or an intended, was as high as the woman 
herself, who would prop it up with her 
knees as she sat and spun. Because a dis- 
taff was a woman’s daily companion, it be- 
came symbolic of her role in the family. 
Her intended would spend many hours 
choosing a straight limb and cutting, polish- 
ing, and decorating the distaff for his future 
bride. The distaff would be hers for life. 


Spinning and plying the yarn 


The method of spinning thread from wool 
is as old as the distaff. My mother learned 
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Fibers are drawn out, and the spindle is al- 





it, as did countless young girls before her. 
Today, at 84, she still recalls the process, 
step by step, and can demonstrate on her 
homemade distaff and spindle. 

She begins with washed fleece. (The ani- 
mals are driven through a sheep-dip bath 
before shearing, after shearing, or both be- 
fore and after shearing.) She fluffs the 
fleece thoroughly by hand, lightly tugging 
the wool in all directions to make light, 
even mounds. 

Then she forms manelle, each about 2 in. 
in diameter and about 8 in. to 10 in. long, 
by rolling the wool on her knees with the 
palms of her hands in much the same way 
coils of dough are rolled for baking. She 
tucks one or two into the distaff cage, and 
tucks the distaff under her arm and into 
her waistband or belt, leaving both hands 
free to spin. 

She draws a few strands of fiber from the 
cage and attaches them to the spindle. A 
hitch stitch, or loop, twisted over the top of 
the spindle, holds the drawn wool in place. 

Now she can begin to spin. Dropping the 
spindle from thumb and forefinger, she 
gives it a clockwise twirl to twist and spin 
the thread, guiding the process by pulling 
fibers from the cage. With practice, this 
can be done evenly so that the thread is 




















neither thin nor lumpy. When the spindle 
touches her leg (or the floor if she is seated), 
the motion will be stopped. To wind the 
spun thread onto the spindle, she first re- 
leases the loop and afterwards remakes it. 
Mother continues to draw out, spin, and 
wind on the yarn until the wool in the cage 
is almost used up. Then she adds new wool 
and draws out the fibers until she reaches 
the end of the spinning, or of the wool. 
Single-ply yarn, especially when finely 
spun, is not strong enough for knitting. To 
make two-ply yarn, my mother first com- 
pletes two spindles of single-ply yarn. She 
winds them together into a ball as a knit- 
ter will ball her yarn from the skein. She 
now has two threads wound together but 
not combined into a single yarn. She atta- 
ches the two strands to her spindle, as if 
beginning to spin. But this time she twirls 
the spindle counterclockwise. As _ before, 
the cooperative spindle does all the labor, 
twisting two threads into one. The spinner 
guides the thread, stops the spindle to 
wind on finished yarn, and perhaps plans 
how best to use her beautiful new yarn. D0 


Gemma Florentine lives in New York City 


and teaches kindergarten at a public school 
in Harlem. 
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Sportswear? 


How clothing “quotations” 
travel from participant 


to spectator 


by Richard McComb 


_portswear, sports clothing, ac- 
" tive sportswear, leisure clothing, 
4 _ spectator-sports clothing—which 
“Sinus” ~=is which? The terms are often 
confusing, partly because they all describe 
styles of dress that are rooted in clothing 
worn for participation in sports. It is enter- 
taining to trace the elements of active- 
sports costume from their origins in games 
and recreation to their adoption—often 
quite unintentional—in other forms of 
dress, or to note their self-conscious use by 
designers of high fashion. 

At the start, costumes worn for playing 
games or exercising were always vernacu- 
lar, or everyday, dress, slightly adapted for 
convenience with a nod to practicality, du- 
rability, and protection. Eventually, the 
activity for which a sports costume is used 
molds and defines how it looks and how it 
is worn until it is firmly confined to one 
specific use. In other words, the years and 
experience have made a football uniform, 
for example, what it is. Sportswear, on the 
other hand, is multipurpose, nonpartici- 
pant dress, clothing derived from that 
worn to play sports but serving as dress for 
other activities. 

Sport, however seriously played or for 
however big a purse, is, finally, a leisure 
activity. At its best, it is satisfying enter- 
tainment for player and spectator. Sports- 
wear borrows from this leisure character 
and with it assumes unconscious sugges- 
tions of success and wealth. It flouts the 
work ethic and expresses a casual, though 
fashion-conscious, point of view. In sports- 
wear is an implicit criticism of the de- 
mands and stiffness of formal attire and of 
its oppressive historical precedents. It has 
always been, in effect, antiestablishment. 

We are a long way from the unorthodox 
roots of American sportswear. Its satura- 
tion of the very stuff of fashion for nearly 
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a century has weakened our sensibility to 
its meaning and presence. Its early motiva- 
tions are firmly suppressed in the over- 
whelming success of the style, but its in- 
fluence persists. It is so dominant that most 
of its vocabulary enters the designer’s work 
without his or her awareness. Once it was 
the statement. Now, sportswear must be 
consciously avoided to create new clothing 
that is nonsportswear. 

The clothing on pages 37-40 is from the 
exhibition, “All-American: A Sportswear 
Tradition,” produced by the Design Labora- 
tory at the Fashion Institute of Technol- 
ogy, New York City (April 4-June 22). The 
show examined the history of sport and its 
relation to active-sports costumes, as well 
as the development of sportswear and lei- 
sure clothing from the mid-19th century 
through today—with particular attention 
to the role of women. The exhibition traces 
the “quotations,” or borrowings, of detail, 
cut, styling, fabric, and trim that relate 
modern sportswear to its antecedents. 
These quotations are often subconscious, 
subtle, and tenuous, but they reflect 
changes in the social status of woman, her 
diminishing debt to modesty, and her 
growing demand for simplified, comfort- 
able, and practical clothing for sport and 
daily living. 

Women’s participation in sports was 
limited until the mid 1800s and did not 
really come into its own until the 1870s. 
Male prerogative, the “delicate” status of 
women in society, and prevailing conven- 
tions of modesty combined to resist the 
change of women from spectators (if that) 
to active participants. When women did 
become players, their dress quite naturally 
reflected that of men. The practical devel- 
opments that had shaped men’s active-sports 
dress were incorporated into women’s, 
along with much of the style. 


Concessions to modesty and a persis- 
tence of fussy decoration resulted in some 
bizarre fashions, but by the turn of this 
century practicality began to win out, 
along with the easy, uncluttered look that 
defines sportswear today. 

Sportswear is now appropriate dress for 
almost any occasion, including the formal 
one. With the death of couture in the old- 
fashioned sense, the sportswear vocabu- 
lary totally dominates. Its cut, detailing, 
materials, references, and social implica- 
tions are everywhere evident. Other than 
at official functions, where formal attire is 
specified, dress restrictions hardly exist to- 
day. Even in black-tie, a man’s outfit 
might have Levi-cut pants—rivets and all. 
A woman’s evening wear more often than 
not is based on sportswear and lifted intoa 
formal key by material, color, and accesso- 
ries. Exercise clothing appears at the opera 
and ballet without apology. 

Athletes have become our heroes, and 
our pastimes are those devoted to physical 
perfection. As our absorption in exercise, 
jogging, running, weight lifting, and games 
increases, the division between active- 
sports clothing and sportswear further 
blurs. Whether we think about it or not, 
sportswear reflects the technical and so- 
cial changes of the 20th century, the 
change of pace in our lives, and the in- 
crease of leisure time for everyone. 


Richard McComb is the senior researcher 
of The Edward C. Blum Design Laboratory 
of the Fashion Institute of Technology. A 
64-page color catalog containing several es- 
says on sportswear in American fashion is 
available for $12 from FIT, 227 W. 27th St., 
New York, NY 10001. All photographs by 
Taishi Hirokawa, courtesy of The Edward 
C. Blum Design Laboratory. Costume cred- 
its are on page 80. 
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While sport and its requirements have been 
the direct progenitors of sportswear, male 
dress in general has been much imitated for 
women’s clothing; for example, the recur- 
rent use of military and naval treatment. 
The deep cuff, generous lapels, tight-skirted 
jacket, and embroidery and trim details that 
characterized 17th- and 18th-century wom- 
en’s riding costumes are typical translations 
from male military dress. Women’s riding 
dress, even today, whether jeans, jodhpurs, 
or formal show attire, is taken from men’s. 

(Photo at right) Left to right: Riding habit, 
tan linen, 1920s; riding habit, tan linen, 
1910s; riding habit, black-and-white-checked 
wool, 1910s. 


Golf had been a male preserve for a century 
or so, and tennis for uncounted years. But in 
spite of a few misogynistic whimpers, both 
sports were soon actively played by both 
sexes. The only concessions to daily fashion 
in the costumes below are the leg-of-mutton 
sleeves. The skirts, the materials, the straw 
boaters, and the male-cut shirts and collar 
were already by this time the vernacular of 
sportswear. The shirt, collar, and tie were 
not only worn for sport but were almost part 
of the uniform for women moving into the 
work force. The women’s corporate look of 
Jones New York is a notable descendent. 

(Photo below) Left: Summer ensemble, white 
linen with embroidery trim, 1900. Right: Bole- 
ro jacket, blue-and-white-striped cotton, 1896; 
blouse, of f-white silk, 1890s; skirt, white cotton 
with rick-rack trim, 1890s. 













































The bicycle effected the fastest changes in 
women’s sportswear. The rage for biking 
from 1883 on brought as rapid alterations in 
costume as in the machine itself. These two 
women’s biking outfits are of vigorously 
male-tailored brown wool. Military buttons 
stud the front of one jacket and extend down 
the sensibly long, bifurcated skirts—an early 
approach to pants via the bloomer. One lady 
wears a miniature man’s derby. These are 
succinct quotations from the jackets and 
knickers worn by men for biking. 

(Photo above) Left to right: Bicycling suit, 
brown wool nailhead, bifurcated skirt, 1896; 
knickers suit, brown-and-white-herringbone 
wool tweed, 1916; bicycling suit, heather wool 
tweed, bifurcated skirt, 1890s. 
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The impossibility of running in long, multiple petticoats, a trailing 
skirt, and a bustle—although women worked hard to handle them 
for a few years—soon resulted in shortened, simplified skirts for 
tennis and golf, two sports that were open to women at an early 
date. In the 1918 and 1920s active-sports costumes shown in the 
photo at top right, the skirt lengths chronicle the change. The mid- 
dy blouse with its naval dash had already been popular for leisure, 
exercise, and children’s garments for some years. The final progres- 
sion is evident in the costumes by Ralph Lauren and Calvin Klein 
shown in the photo above. Able to be worn anywhere, they are 
quintessential sportswear and echo their historical precursors per- 
fectly. They are, in fact, examples of period quotations intentional- 
ly resurrected from the dowdy past to the chic present. 

(Photo, top right) Left: Tennis dress, white cotton, button-on skirt, 
1920s. Right: Tennis dress, white cotton, 1915-1918. (Photo above) Left: 
Spring/summer ensemble, white handkerchief-linen shirt, white linen 
skirt, hand-knit white linen vest, Calvin Klein, 1985. Right: Spring/sum- 
mer ensemble, white cotton-knit polo shirt, white cotton skirt, and blue- 
and-white cotton-knit pullover, Ralph Lauren, 1985. 
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In its early days, the status of motoring asa 
sport was as firmly established as that of bi- 
cycling. The duster, that practical cover-up, 
was a very real necessity and could be con- 
sidered active-sports dress, given the reali- 
ties of unpaved roads. The two garments 
shown here record the duster’s evolution 
from primarily an active-sport protective 
garment (left) to an elegant pink-linen ver- 
sion by Perry Ellis this year (above). The 
child’s sailor suit shows quotations from 
maritime dress, which were commonly 
adopted in leisure clothing from the middle 
of the 19th century. 

(Photo at left) Left: Child’s sailor suit, natural 
linen with blue-and-white braid trim, 1900. 
Right: Duster, natural linen with black braid 
trum, 1905. (Photo above) Spring/summer en- 
semble, pink linen duster, beige linen cable-knit 
pullover, beige linen pants, Perry Ellis, 1985. 
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Men bathed in the nude or in their undergar- 
ments for centuries. It was only when mixed 
bathing was permitted, roughly 1860, that 
specific clothing for the seaside and swim- 
ming was worn by either men or women. 
Early costumes for women were confining, 
hysterically modest, and loaded with fash- 
ionable trim. Modern swimwear and beach- 
wear are ordered by active swimming and 
diving, sun worship, physical display, and 
freedom from clothing. Play clothes, beach- 
wear, and “resort” wear reflect similar 
growth or, perhaps, diminishment. 

(Photo, top left) Left to right: Man’s bathing 
suit, blue-and-white-striped cotton knit, 1890s; 
woman's bathing ensemble, navy blue wool with 
white braid trim, 1890s; child’s bathing suit, 
black hand-knit wool with green trim, 1890. 
(Photo at center) Left: Red-blue-and-orange- 
plaid silk playsuit, Bonnie Cashin, 1946. Right: 
Multicolored-plaid cotton playsuit, Claire 
McCardell, 1950s. 





_ 





The development from earlier impractical 
garments to the bikini was one of slowly 
progressive nudity, as sexual and moral 
strictures relaxed. The nature of this devel- 
opment left little room for influences from 
past fashion, but the one element that lays a 
firm path through the years of seaside fash- 
ion for both sexes is the marine motif. The 
nautical blue and white, linen and cotton, 
middy and sailor-type tops, and all the rope- 
and-life-preserver decoration recurred often 
in swimwear, and in daily fashion, as shown 
in the nautically inspired day dresses of the 
1890s and Norman Norell’s 1968 romantic 
evening gown. 

(Photo above) Left: Middy dress, white cotton 
pique, red cotton and white braid trim, 1895. 
Right: Summer ensemble, natural linen, navy 
blue cotton and white braid trim, 1895. (Photo 
at left) Evening gown, white organdy, blue-and- 
red-silk trim, Norman Norell, 1968. 
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The use of contemporary sports uniforms as 
source material for clothing designers ranges 
from the very subtle to the most obvious. 
Were it not juxtaposed with baseball uni- 
forms in the photograph at top left, the neck- 
line of this sophisticated summer dress by 
Calvin Klein might go unnoticed as a sports 
quotation. On the other hand, the sequinned 
sports jerseys for evening wear by Geoffrey 
Beene from 1976 (below, left), are the result 
of high-spirited rifling of the locker room and 
a playful example of cross-dressing. 

The jumpsuit below (Norma Kamali, 1981) 
looks like any exercise outfit, right down to 
the gray fleece football players wear for 
warm-up. But it’s given its cachet by a loose, 
cocoonlike coat that directs attention away 
from the gym to make it appropriate daywear 
on the Avenue—with or without sneakers. 

(Photo, top left) Left to right: Baseball uni- 
form, New York Yankees #40, worn by Don Zim- 
mer, 1983; spring/summer dress, tan linen, 
Calvin Klein, 1985; baseball uniform, New York 
Mets #17, worn by Keith Hernandez, 1984. 
(Photo, bottom left) Left to right: Both evening 
pajamas with multicolored sequinned tops, 
black silk-satin pants, Geoffrey Beene, 1976; 
Harlem Globetrotters basketball uniform, 1985; 
Denver Broncos football uniform, 1985.0 
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ACoat y 
from 
a Blanket 


With a simple 
pattern and 
blanket 
stitches, 
turn a 
coverlet 
into outerwear 









by Gerlinda Denecke 


love well-cut, stylish clothes, in 
beautiful colors and textures, with 
attention to details like buttons, 
tucks, pleats, tiny ribbons, interest- 
* ing closures, ete. All of this is, of 
course, readily available for those who have 
the means, at places like Henri Bendel. But 
buying clothing does not give you the spe- 
cial joy of designing your own garments, 
onto which you can lavish all the brilliant 
details you fancy, knowing that no one, ab- 
solutely no one, has anything like them. 
I’ve made most of my own clothes for 
years. I’ve always known how to knit and 
crochet, and I used to create things for my 
family and myself. I have spent many an 
afternoon quickly making a dress to be 
worn that night to a party. I’ve also put the 
finishing touches on a garment while flying 
high over the Atlantic so I could stun my 
sister when she picked me up at the airport. 
Like many women, I express myself 
through the clothes I wear and dress ac- 
cording to mood and occasion. I favor soft 
knitted or crocheted woolens that drape 
well and keep me warm—cozy clothes with 
drama that lift me up and help me face 
even a gray day. My inspiration often Denecke’s woolen 










comes from paintings at the Metropolitan coat can be worn 
Museum of Art or from the textures of fab- with a dramatic 
rics in a fabric store—I can instantly visu- scarf-style collar, 
alize some marvelous garment. I am also or the tie collar 
inspired by old movies. In one film, Bette can be used as a 
Davis and Mary Astor are in a house in the belt. Denecke 
wilds of Kansas expecting the birth of As- closes the coat with 


tor’s child by Bette’s husband, both of a decorative pin. 
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Black lines indicate blanket stitching. Red lines indicate machine- 
or hand-overcast stitching ¥% in. from raw edges of fabric. 
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them wearing full-length, hand-knitted 
bathrobes. For 15 minutes I sat glued to 
the TV, trying to count the stitches in 
Bette’s bathrobe. 

Outer garments are what I’ve been de- 
signing for the past two years—shawls, 
capes, coats, jackets—knitted or crocheted. 
Shawls, which appear in many cultures as 
ponchos, stolas, etc., go with everything. I 
love the drama of throwing one end over a 
shoulder. The gesture alone gives empha- 
sis to whatever I have been saying. 

A tweed or twill hacking jacket will com- 
plement both a frivolous dress and a pair 
of jeans. Capes are lovely too, and very 
dramatic. I saw a beautiful cape worn by 
Margaret Rutherford playing Miss Marple 
in an Agatha Christie movie. The cape ap- 
peared to be made from some soft, drapey 
woolen fabric. It had an interesting hand- 
woven pattern, and a 10-in.-wide band 
down the back to the hem and also on the 
front edges to the hem. The cape also had 
a scarf closing with the same pattern, 
which could be tied or flung over both 
shoulders. It was a very good design indeed. 

Coats, however, are my favorite garments. 
Because they cover you completely, they 
make their statement no matter what else 
you have on. When weather demands, I 
either wear a shawl or coat or both. 

Some garments become reliable friends 
that I could not bear to part with if they 
wore out, so I use materials that last. And 
because I put so much work into each 
piece, I choose the noblest fibers. Next to 
silk, wool is my favorite fiber. It’s easy to 
learn how to dye, but wool can be bought 
in an unimaginable array of colors from all 
countries. Mohair, alpaca, camel hair, and 
cashmere—the Rolls Royce of fibers—all 
are wonderful to work with, either as yarn 
to Knit and crochet, or as woven yardage. 

I prefer sheep wool above all other wools 
for outer clothing. A woolen garment will 
keep you warm even when it’s wet, espe- 
cially if the fabric is closely woven or Knit. 
The woolen fishing shirts from the Arran 
Islands in Ireland were designed to keep 
the fishermen warm even if they should 
fall into the frigid waters of the Irish sea. 
The design dates back almost a thousand 
years and is still treasured today. 

A good woolen blanket has that same 
quality; a special brushing and felting pro- 
cess gives it its thermal qualities. Even 
when the blanket is wet, it won’t feel wet, 
and it will still keep you warm. 

The famous Point Blankets, often called 
Hudson Bay Blankets, were brought here 
by the early settlers from England (where 
they are still made in the same way today) 
and were traded with Indian trappers for 
fur skins. The points are the black lines on 
one side of the blanket, which indicate the 
blanket’s worth in the number of skins 
traded. These blankets were so highly 
prized by some Indians that they wore 
them as capes and shawls or made them 
into coats. 
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To make the coat shown on page 41, 
you'll need: a 100% wool camp or army 
blanket 60 in. to 64 in. by 80 in., or a 
heavy felted coat fabric; two balls of yarn 
in a matching or contrasting color (amount 
of yarn will vary, depending on size and 
length of coat); a tapestry needle, large 
embroidery needle, or crochet hook. The 
design was inspired by the Oriental kimo- 
no, to which I added tucks, and it easily 
adapts to a wide range of sizes. The coat 
shown here is a medium, but it will fit 
most sizes. (To make it a large, add 5 in. on 
either side, or leave out one or two tucks. 
To make a small, add one or two tucks.) 

All the pieces for this coat are rectangu- 
lar, as shown in the top drawing on the 
facing page. The width of the coat body is 
oO in. Measure from your shoulder to de- 
termine the desired length of the coat, and 
mark it on the blanket before cutting. 

For the tic collar, mark off a 3-in.-wide 
strip the full length of the coat. Measure 
the length you want the sleeves to be, in- 
cluding the amount of turn-back for the 
cuff. The average sleeve will be approxi- 
mately 24 in. long, including the cuff, and 
20 in. wide. You should have a small 
amount of fabric left over for the pockets. 
After marking all the pieces, cut them out. 

Fold the coat body in half, and mark the 
center back. Fold the edges to the front so 
that they overlap slightly, as shown in the 
drawing on the facing page. To make the 
armholes, cut a 10-in. opening (or half the 
width of the finished sleeve) at the top of 
the folds. Overcast-stitch by hand or ma- 
chine 4 in. from the raw edges to reinforce 
the tops of the coat front and back and the 
sleeve edges where they'll join the body. 

Two types of blanket stitches can be used 
to edge-finish and join the pieces. One 
stitch is made with a crochet hook (Fig. 1 
at right). It’s similar to a single-crochet 
stitch, but you pull the yarn through the 
fabric instead of through the previous row 
of stitching. The other blanket stitch is 
like a buttonhole stitch and is made witha 
needle (Fig. 2). I find the crochet hook 
faster, but it requires slightly more yarn. 

I uséd Gold Busse 100% wool yarn for 
the blanket stitch on all edges and Busse 
Silk & Wool yarn to join the pieces. With 
one strand of yarn, work a blanket stitch 
around the top and bottom of the coat 
body and around the armholes, sleeves, tie 
collar, and pockets, as shown in the drawing. 

Soft, cartridge-type pleating is used for 
shaping. The coat size is determined by the 
number of tucks. Mark six tucks of equal 
length on each side of the coat front and 
13 across the back, between the shoulder 
blades, with the longest tuck at the center 
back. Gradually reduce the lengths to the 
outermost tucks. Fold the fabric along 
these lines, knot a length of yarn, and sew 
back and forth through, not over, the tucks. 
Secure the end of the yarn by weaving it 
back and forth through the stitching on the 
wrong side of the fabric at least once. 
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Two blanket stitches 


Fig. 1 This blanket stitch is made like a single- 
crochet stitch, but instead of pulling the yarn 
through a row of stitching, you pull it through 
the fabric. 


a. Insert the crochet hook ¥% in. 
from the edge of the fabric. Wrap 
a strand of yarn around it, and 
pull it through. 





C. Then pull a second loop 
through the first. 











d. Reinsert the hook into 
the fabric, catch the yarn, 
and pull it through. 





e. Yarn over, and pull the strand through 
both loops on the hook. Repeat from 
Step 1d to make a finished edge. 


Fig. 2 This blanket stitch is like a buttonhole 
stitch. Use a large embroidery needle and yarn. 





Sew the seams together as you would 
piece an afghan. Hold the front and back 
shoulder edges parallel between your 
thumb and forefinger. Weave a double 
strand of yarn through the loops of the 
blanket stitches with an overcast stitch 
(Fig. 3). Weave the yarn ends through the 
stitches to secure them. 

Next, center the tie collar, and weave 
yarn through the blanket stitches to join it 
to the neck between the shoulder seams, 
and to 1 in. to 2 in. of each front piece. 
Make the sleeve seams with the same 
stitch. Then with the sleeve seam and 
shoulder seam aligned, sew each sleeve 






Fig. 3 Sewing the seams : 
Hold the edges of the two coat pieces to be | 
joined together so that they are flush. With a 
double strand of yarn, hand-overcast through 
the blanket-stitch loops. 





Fig. 4 Attaching the pockets 

Stitch through the fabric of the coat body, and 
catch the loops of the blanket stitches close to 
the pocket edges. 


Coat body 





You can also wrap the stitches, as you would 
when hemstitching. 





Coat body 


into an armhole. To attach the pockets to 
the front, stitch through the coat fabric 
and catch the loops of the blanket stitches 
close to the pocket edges (Fig. 4). 

To wear the coat, tie the collar and 
throw an end over each shoulder like a 
scarf. You could use the tie around your 
waist, but I think the searf looks better. If 
desired, use a decorative pin to keep the 
coat from opening. O 


Gerlinda Denecke is a designer living in 
New York City. Her designs for Adolfo and 
others have appeared in Women’s Wear 
Daily, The New York Times, and Vogue. 
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Learning 


to See 
Pattern 


A look at surface 


design in the 


textiles of 
Africa, India, 
and Japan 


by Skye Morrison 


hat is pattern? A pattern is 

a system of marks that are 

put together in an ordered 

way to be investigated 
over and over. Pattern can be incorporated 
into cloth through weaves, nets, and felts, 
or it can be drawn, stamped, or dyed onto 
the cloth. 

People enjoy the sense of order created 
by repeating patterns on fabric; the famil- 
iarity of the images allows the maker and 
the viewer to communicate. Whether func- 
tioning as part of our plumage, as our pro- 
tection against the winter snow, or as cam- 
ouflage in the jungle, the tradition of 
ornamentation in rhythmic images on cloth 
inspires designers to capture the essence 
of these functions in new ways. 

Pattern involves certain principles, prop- 
erties, and devices that work together si- 
multaneously within a design. But in look- 
ing at any patterned cloth, the viewer can 
focus attention on only one area. A surface 
designer must be able to manipulate the 
properties and devices of pattern to pre- 
sent a complete, successful design, regard- 
less of where the viewer's eye falls. 


Principles of Pattern 

According to William Justema, in his book 
The Pleasures of Pattern, the fundamental 
principles of pattern are repetition and 
variation. Repetition, an image occurring 
over and over, is what makes a pattern a 
pattern. Variation is the “intelligence” of a 
pattern, what makes it worth noticing. By 
training the eye to understand variation 
and repetition, a designer will understand 
the makeup of a pattern and how to con- 
trol its impact. 
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The Adire cloths of Nigeria (Examples A-C, 
pages 45 and 46) are good examples of 
variation within a repeated motif. These 
are resist-dyed indigo cloths. In Example A 
on the facing page, the same rectilinear 
stencil was used over and over, so the rep- 
etition is obvious, but the pattern varies 
where the stencil images overlap to create 
a new image. In Example B, page 46, the 
repeat is ordered, but the irregular edges 
created by the resist method of tying the 
fabric make up the variation. 

The block-printed cloths of India_pre- 
sent masterful examples of ornamented 
striping that contain organic shapes and 
stylized objects. Most Indian blocks are cut 
from hardwoods in a rectangular shape, 
and the total image of the block is the unit 
that repeats. The block patterns interlock 
to form continuous bands, which are lay- 
cred in stripes or frame other patterns. 

The bands in Example E, page 47, alter- 
nate between gcometric forms and stylized 
floral forms. The marks making up the 
stripes are either random or organized. 
The stripes themselves function as a bor- 
der, an overall design, or both. 

Inherent in many Japanese textile pat- 
terns is the precise repetition of the design 
from side to side and top to bottom. When 
katazome, or Japanese paper-stencil paste- 
resist printing, is executed on fabric—by 
the drawing of a rice-paste resist across the 
stencil with a wooden spatula—the design 
is registered with pin marks in such a way 
that it is difficult to discern the point at 
which the image repeats. In order to un- 
derstand what this repetition means, posi- 
tion two pieces of patterned wallpaper side 
by side. Pick a motif on one sheet of paper, 


and follow it in a straight line until you 
find the motif again. The recurring motif 
down the length of the wallpaper indicatcs 
the top-to-bottom repeat, and the recur- 
ring motif across the two pieces indicates 
the side-to-side repeat. 

The motifs in Example D, page 47, are 
similar to the motifs in the Adire cloth in 
Example F, page 48, in that they have an 
internal, narrative composition. The styl- 
ized waves appear to move because of the 
way they interplay with the geometric pat- 
tern of broken lines. Between the larger 
elements—the fish, the birds, and the char- 
acters—the textured surface of marks cre- 
ates the illusion of water. These surface 
marks change from curves on the bottom, 
indicating the swell of the waves, to thin, 
interrupted straight lines as the image 
changes perspective to become ground. 


Properties of Pattern 

The technical properties of pattern are 
structure, scale, and coverage. The aesthet- 
ic of a pattern is subject to the interpreta- 
tion of the viewer. 


Structure—Structure is the framework or 
layout of the pattern, the mechanical 
properties that can be described by visual 
experience. To find the structure of a pat- 
tern, lay a mental grid on the piece and lo- 
cate the pattern elements. The grid could 


Example A: This pattern shows variation us- 
ing one repeated motif. Made from a rectan- 
gular tin stencil, the lizard-and-hyena image 
is right side up across the top and inverted 
across the bottom; at the center it overlaps to 
create a third image. Adire Eleko, 1970s. 
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Example B: The vertical and horizontal lines give this cloth a strong grid structure, but the 
irregular edges of the marks within the squares counteract it. To create the marks, the maker 
sewed and tied the fabric before dyeing it. The techniques are called alabere and onika. The 
threads and gathers of the fabric acted as resists. Adire Onika, Agosofin pattern, 1970s. 
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Example C: The strong grid structure of this cloth is less dominant than that of Example B 
because of the variety and density of the shapes (made with wooden combs, stamps, sticks, 
brushes, and fingers). The grid is also diminished by the fact that the images seem too large 
for the squares and appear to spill out of them. Adire Eleko, 1970s. 
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be rectilinear, triangular, or multifaceted; 
it is simply a context for the pattern. 

The structure of Examples B and C, 
shown at left, can easily be defined within 
a grid. In Example A, page 45, the repeat 
has organic elements but retains a grid 
framework. In Example E (facing page, bot- 
tom), the bands, which are built in sequen- 
tial borders framing the piece, provide the 
underlying structure of the pattern. 

The Japanese are often called magicians 
at gridded-pattern design. In the Japanese 
stencil-printed fabric in Example D (facing 
page, top), the grid needed to see the struc- 
ture would be hexagonal, diamond-shaped, 
or triangular. These symmetrical, but non- 
rectilinear, structures are pleasing because 
they allow the eye to take in all the infor- 
mation in a single motif, but then to rest 
in comfortable spaces between the images. 
The stylization of images and the transi- 
tion between geometric and organic forms 
are achieved subtly within the hexagonal, 
diamond-shaped, or triangular grid. 

The structure of the pattern in Example D 
consists of layers built up to make a narra- 
tive. The marks are repeated throughout 
the piece but not in a tight grid. 


Scale—Scale is the fit of elements in a pat- 
tern, and subsequently the fit of that pat- 
tern into the entire fabric. 

In Example B, the strong grid overlays 
areas of smaller patterns, so the structure 
dominates the scale. In Example C, the 
pattern elements fill the entire space with- 
in the squares of each grid, and the indi- 
vidual elements bring attention to the 
structure. In Example E, the scale of the 
floral forms is close to life size. Many Japa- 
nese textiles, such as Example G, page 49, 
use small-scale patterns to create a peace- 
ful design. 

To alter the scale of a pattern, enlarge a 
small section with a magnifying glass, or 
project a slide of it onto a wall. You could 
also reduce the pattern on a duplicating 
machine for small-scale multiples. These 
exercises will increase your observational 
skills, and, by seeing extreme examples, 
you will understand the potential of vari- 
able scale. 


Coverage—Coverage is the amount of pat- 
tern in the whole piece. When looking ata 
patterned textile, evaluate whether it is 
sparse or crowded, busy or quiet, bold or 
subtle, demanding or unobtrusive. These 
extreme contrasts and the degrees in be- 
tween them provide the guidelines for as- 
sessing coverage. 

Inside each square defined by the grid in 
Example B are subpatterns made up of 
lines with fuzzy edges, created by the re- 
sist-dyeing technique. However, the bal- 
anced coverage creates an overall even im- 
pression. In Example C, the coverage is 
denser than in B. The scales of B and C are 
similar, but because the coverage is greater 
in C the scale appears smaller. 
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The Indian block-printed textiles are 
good examples of balanced surface cover- 
age. In Example E, the coverage is intense, 
so the viewer receives the sense of move- 
ment within a defined space. The Japanese 
designs, Examples D and G, have continu- 
ous, minimal coverage, which coupled 
with minimal scale, creates a balanced, 
peaceful design. 


Devices of Pattern 

All three of the properties discussed above 
can be further manipulated by two devices: 
emphasis and counterchange. Emphasis 
stresses the most important elements and 
eliminates confusion. It is comparable to 
the underscoring of words in a text. Coun- 
terchange is the manipulation of marks and 
background through positive and negative 
interplay, changes in direction, or the shift- 
ing of the elements of a pattern. The eye 
perceives a light figure on a dark ground 
and then a dark figure on a light ground 
within the same image. It is comparable to 
reversing a photographic negative to print 
a positive image. 

Counterchange is an important device in 
the Adire cloths of Africa. The resist tech- 
niques used to dye the indigo cloths create 
reverse images. The blue dye is applied to a 
white ground, but the fabric reads as white 
lines applied to a blue ground—so in all 
the Adire cloths, the background and the 
lines are interchangeable. 

The Indian block-printed textiles are 
good examples of double-counterchange 
existing layer upon layer in cloth. When 
the eye scans Example E, it moves from 
light floral forms on dark geometric 
shapes to dark forms on light shapes. This 
counterchange reinforces the structure of 
the sequential borders of the pattern. In 
Example D, the pattern elements are em- 
phasized by their outlining and the bold 
color applied to the solid areas. 


Pattern Analysis 

Close observation of individual content in 
pieces of cloth is the key to learning about 
pattern, but the principles, properties, and 
devices of pattern do not exist in isolation. 
Each of the fabrics shown on pages 48 and 
49 has been analyzed as an overall design 
according to the criteria outlined above. 


Example F—The piece of Adire cloth 
shown on the following page illustrates 
how variation can dominate repetition 
within a pattern. The repeat of images is 
not ordered or rigid, and so it is less no- 
ticeable. There is also repetition within the 
individual variables. 

The structure of the piece is free-form. 
This is a commemorative cloth, so the 
structure may come from the sequence of 
events that it recalls or the importance of 
the figures and symbols that are illustrat- 
ed in it. The scale of the piece is fixed by 
the marks of the maker. The coverage is 
balanced. Emphasis is used to extend the 
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Example D: The symmetrical stenciled and hand-painted pattern on this cotton coat announces 
that the wearer works for the Daiichi Fishing Company; the ideograms mean “successful big 
catch.” The fish are outlined and the ideograms are red for emphasis. Early 20th century. 
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Example F: The importance of the central figures in this commemorative cloth is made clear by their prominent placement and by their size. 
The other stenciled images are densely arranged to convey a feeling of activity and celebration. The writing along the bottom translates to, 
“Everything is known to the Lord.” Adire Eleko, Olaba pattern, 1970s. 


cloth into an illustrated story. Counter- 
change is used in much the same way as in 
the examples on page 46, because the re- 
sist technique provides for white lines on a 
blue background. 


Example G—The textured pattern of Ex- 
ample G (facing page, top) is made up of 
small dots arranged in a scalloped form. 
This single-element design has a basis in 
geometry and nature, resembling tiles ona 
roof or the shape of a seashell. The struc- 
ture of the pattern is a scallop, or half cir- 
cle, linking with others to form a row. The 
rows of half circles are staggered. The scale 
is small, and the coverage is balanced and 
continuous over the surface. Because of 
the resist-printing technique used, there is 
a counterchange of figure and ground. The 
emphasis of the dots is subtle. 


Example H—In this block-printed cloth 
(facing page, bottom), the repeating motifs 
of leaves, florals, and solid lines of varying 
widths are stacked one on top of the other 
to create the pattern. The stripe provides 
the underlying structure, which is unidir- 
ectional and linear. The scale varies from 
tiny leaves and flowers to large floral group- 
ings. The coverage changes from an even 
overall pattern to a dense border pattern. 
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As in the Indian prayer cloth shown on 
page 47, counterchange is used at two lev- 
els to reinforce the structure: in stripes, 
where small flowers are light on a dark 
background and alternately dark on a light 
background; and in the overall piece, 
where the built-up patterns contrast with 
the field of the cloth. A border stripe on an 
all-over patterned cloth defines and em- 
phasizes the edges of the cloth. Emphasis 
is placed on the bordering stripes by the 
change in coverage. 


Exercises 

The exercises described below are similar 
to those that I would present to a class of 
surface-design students in order to teach 
them how to make their own patterns. These 
exercises require simple materials, and 
they should help any adventurous spirit to 
further understand and experiment with 
the principles of pattern. Readers are in- 
vited to send their results to me in care of 
Threads magazine for discussion. If I get a 
good response, the best examples of suc- 
cessful design will be published in a subse- 
quent issue. 


Making marks within a grid—(Reference: 
Adire cloth, Nigeria.) You will need several 
square pieces of heavy bond or watercolor 


paper and a marking tool—a brush, a felt- 
tipped marker, a sponge with ink block, a 
rubber stamp, or just your fingers and 
nontoxic paint. Make patterns of marks on 
the papers. You can also cut or tear shapes 
out of construction paper. After you have 
filled in the squares, choose one, and 
make several (four, six, or eight) copies—a 
Xerox machine is helpful. Assemble the 
squares in a grid pattern. (You could draw 
a grid over the pattern in each square if 
you want to see the repeat more directly.) 
Create a symmetrical pattern with half of 
your Xeroxed or handmade duplicates, 
maintaining balanced coverage in all sec- 
tions of the grid. Next, create an asymmet- 
rical pattern with the rest of the squares, 
where some sections of the grid are filled 
and others are empty. Put these two con- 
trasting solutions next to each other. 
Evaluate the one that you think works 
best, or continue to combine and edit 
marks until you find a solution that you 
feel is satisfying. Remember to use the de- 
vices of emphasis and counterchange. 


Linking pattern elements—(Reference: 
Block-printed cloth, India.) For this exer- 
cise, you'll need a felt-tipped marker and 
some tracing paper. Draw a design that can 
be repeated so that the repeats can be 
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linked to form a continuous line. Trace 
this design, covering an entire piece of. pa- 
per with stripes of the image. To help dis- 
tribute the design evenly, place a sheet of 
graph paper under the tracings, and line 
up the elements on the grid. It is also help- 
ful to draw on a piece of paper that is larg- 
er than the final design will be. After you 
have finished, you can trim the paper so 
that you'll be able to visualize it as a 
swatch of repeat-design fabric. 

You can also do this exercise with a 
brush and ink or paint, or you can cut out 
and glue paper shapes to a second piece of 
paper. To get closer to the traditional 
block-printing technique, cut any tuberous 
vegetable so that it has a flat surface, and 
carve the design into it with a knife. You 
can print the design on cloth instead of pa- 
per. (Use a padded surface and textile pig- 
ments when printing cloth.) 


Integrating images—(Reference: Katazome 
cloth, Japan.) On a piece of graph paper, 
draw two images: one geometric and one 
organic. You might be inspired to use two 
images that are literally connected in 
some way—a bird and a stylized cloud 
form, for example. 

Trace these two images in a full-coverage 
pattern over the entire surface of a square 
picce of paper. Then trace the same two 
images onto another piece of paper, this 
time spacing them regularly to create a 
third pattern of spaces between images. 
Look at these designs next to each other to 
compare their vitality. The book cited be- 
low, Japanese Stencil Dyeing: Paste-Resist 
Techniques, presents methods for creating 
this type of design in a manner that is 
closer to the original Japanese style. O 


Skye Morrison is head of the Surface De- 
sign Department at Sheridan College 
School of Crafts and Design in Toronto. All 
photos by Jack Ramsdale. All historical ex- 
amples courtesy of The Museum for Tex- 
tiles, Toronto. 

Additional reading 

Blakemore, Franccs. Japanese Design 
Through Textile Pattern. New York and 
Tokyo: Weatherhill, 1978. 


Gettinger, Mattiebelle. Master Dyers to 
the World, Technique and Trade in 
Early Indian Dyed Cotton Textiles. 
Washington, D.C.: The Textile 
Museum, 1982. 





Justema, William. The Pleasures 
of Pattern. New York: Van Nostrand 
Reinhold, 1982. 


Nakano, Eisha, with Barbara B. 

Stephan. Japanese Stencil Dyeing: Paste- 
Resist Techniques. New York and Tokyo: 
Weatherhill, 1982. 


Picton, John, and John Mack. 

A frican Textiles: Looms, Weaving 
and Design. London: British Museum 
Publications, 1979. 
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Example G: The pattern on this Japanese silk haori (jacket) above is a delicate fan of dots that 
repeats from side to side and top to bottom. The small scale and even coverage create a bal- 
anced, serene design. The stencil, or katagame, was made from mulberry paper, soaked in 
persimmon juice, and then smoked for strength. Edo Komo pattern, late 19th century. 
Example H: Below, large block-printed floral shapes and clusters in the border stripes empha- 
size the edge of this cotton dress. These images contrast with the small, delicate shapes, which 
are repeated in rows over the surface of the rest of the cloth. Gujarat, India, 1984. 
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Succeeding 


with the _ 
Knitting Machine 


What four artisans 


havein common: 


lots of hard work and 
very smart clothes 


by Joanne Mattera 


rom New York's Seventh 
Avenue to Santa Fe, the 
knitwear business is boom- 
ing. Credit the fluid, move- 
ih with-the-body comfort of 

_ knits, and add to that the 

- appeal of their multiple per- 
sonalitics as they go from day to evening, 
weekday to weekend, and season to season. 
“Knits are not just to keep warm anymore. 
People have started to realize they can wear 
sweaters year round,” says Rebecca Sparks, 
owner-designer of Reno Sparks Knits in 
Manhattan. Sparks, who began her career 
as a fiber artist, expects to see her five- 
year-old business do $1 million in whole- 
sale orders this year. 

I talked with four successful Knitwear 
artisans, whose diverse approaches to 
manufacturing and marketing, as well as 
their disparate fashion philosophies, sug- 
gest there is no single way to make it to 
the top. Their efforts are united, however, 
by dedication and hard work. 


Rebecca Sparks 
In New York City’s garment district, the 
fashion industry is alive as nowhere else. 
Throughout a 12-block area that takes in 
Seventh Avenue and Broadway from 34th 
to 40th streets, the tumult of people and 
merchandise in transit begins just after 
dawn and continues until darkness. Jeans- 
clad workers maneuver pipe racks 
crammed with dresses, buyers trundle in 
and out of showrooms, and double-parked 
trucks disgorge carton after crate, often 
bringing street and sidewalk traffic to a 
fuming crawl. On the fringe of this chaos, 
one finds Reno Sparks Knits. 

In the fourth-floor workroom on West 39th 
Street, six machine Knitters, several fin- 
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ishers, a presser and a small group of pack- 
ers and labelers are filling orders. Rebecca 
Sparks, 35, tall, good-looking, and stylish- 
ly dressed, moves easily among them, 
switching from English to Spanish as she 
supervises their work. 

Sparks designs and produces three col- 
lections a year—spring, fall, and resort— 
and sells to stylish specialty stores around 
the country. “Forward-fashion classic” is 
how the designer, who is wearing her own 
turquoise cotton polo and black slim skirt, 
describes the Reno Sparks look. 

Sparks takes basic sweater shapes like 
the cardigan, pullover, and polo, along 
with such staples as straight skirts and 
skinny-leg pants, and updates them sea- 
sonally by changing length, proportion, 
color, and fiber. For instance, she may 
elongate a pullover into a tunic, crop pants 
at the calf, or stop a skirt at mid-thigh, 
then do the same pullover as a wide, waist- 
skimming top and stretch the skirt nearly 
to the ankles. 

The trend for roomy silhouettes, which 
has so dominated sportswear for the past 
several seasons, coincides with her natural 
bent. “I was one of the first to do oversize, 
and that’s what I’m known for,” says Sparks. 
“The stores reorder left and right.” 

The company’s wholesale prices (roughly 
half of retail) range from $40 for a raglan- 
sleeve woolen T-shirt to $145 for a floral 
jacquard cardigan available in five graphic 
colorways. Natural fibers are used exclu- 
sively: cotton in clear brights for spring; 
wool in rich, muted tones for fall, occa- 
sionally with silk, alpaca, or cashmere. 

When she began knitting in 1971, Sparks 
considered herself a fiber artist. A weaving 
course at Scripps College, where she ma- 
jored in international relations, awakened 





her interest in textiles; a semester abroad 
focused her attention on knits. She stud- 
ied and worked briefly as an industrial 
knit designer in London before purchasing 
a knitting machine and moving to Ibiza, 
where she Knitted scarves and socks for 
boutiques in Spain. In 1979, she returned 
to New York City and formed Reno Sparks 
Knits the following year. Why “Reno”? “It 
was a nickname that worked well as a la- 
bel,” she says. 

Sparks has seen her company grow from 
“almost nothing” in 1980 to $400,000 in 
wholesale orders in 1984, of which about 
10% was profit. She projects $1 million in 
wholesale orders by the end of 1985. 

No one is more surprised by the com- 
pany’s success than the owner herself. “I 
started off in my apartment with the knit- 








Rebecca Sparks. 
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ting machine I bought in Spain. A knitter 
and finisher produced my designs while I 
pounded the pavement and got orders. I 
had no idea how to run a business.” In 
fact, it was not until 3% years ago that she 
decided, as she says, “to get serious.” 

“I had been designing sweaters, not a 
collection, just making things I liked. I 
didn’t know what my overhead was. I 
wasn't even sure how to price my work,” 
Sparks recalls. “I added the cost-of yarn, 
knitting, finishing, pressing, and labeling 
and doubled it for selling. If the figure 
seemed right, I used it. One day I asked 
myself, ‘Whom am I selling to? What is 
this really costing me?” 

So she thought about her market and 
came up with a small collection of sepa- 
rates—sporty tops and bottoms that could 
be mixed and matched—that she would 
wear herself. “I grew up in a middle-class 
suburb outside of Boston with people who 
had leisure time. Leisure wear is some- 
thing I understand. Who is my market? A 
woman like me—someone who wears jeans 
and throws on a nice sweater she can wear 
the hell out of,” says Sparks, adding, “I 
don’t dress up, so making sweaters for 
evening would be unfamiliar to me.” 

With her market identified, Sparks be- 
gan keeping a fastidious daily record of 
debits and credits and looking for a sales 
representative. She went through several 
unsuccessful arrangements until she 
joined the Madison Avenue Design Group, 
which is represented by Linda Trau. Then 
she hired employees to fill the orders that 
Trau brought in. 

Still, there were lean times. “There was 
one point when I almost went out of busi- 
ness,” she remembers. “I looked at how 
much money I had and found I could keep 
going for a month. Instead of quitting, I 
went through the month. That’s when the 
business started taking off.” 

Despite her current volume—the com- 
pany produces 2,000 garments a season 
from a 20-piece collection—Sparks doesn’t 
plan to jump to industrial equipment. She 
believes that the quality of pieces knitted 
to shape on Passap and Brother double- 
bed machines, then crocheted together by 
hand, gives her an edge over knits that are 
mass-produced. Moreover, she is coming to 
rely on similarly outfitted contractors to 
produce her work. “I give them the yarn, 
and they give me the finished sweater.” 

Eventually Sparks expects to contract all 
of her work, including what she hopes will 
be children’s-wear and men’s-wear lines, 
keeping the 1,500-sq.-ft. studio for design- 
ing, sample making, and shipping. “That’s 
how most companies on Seventh Avenue 
work,” she explains. “Most knitwear de- 
signers don’t even know how to knit.” 

(continued) 


Reno Sparks pays close attention to fashion. 
This cropped sweater and long skirt in bur- 
gundy cotton were designed for fall ’84. 
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Susan Summa’s clothes are known for bold, int 
at top is called “Mr. Ocean Visits Mr. Sun.” At 
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riguing graphics in strong colors. The cotton tunic 
bottom, Summa works at the knitting machine. 
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Susan Summa 

Susan Summa—the Santa Fe fiber artist 
whose whimsical graphic figures make her 
work instantly recognizable—is in a state 
of flux. “Part of me wants to sit alone in 
the studio every day and do one-of-a-kind 
pieces, while another part of me wants to 
be an entrepreneur, to have a business and 
make money,” she says. 

Not that the 37-year-old Summa is strug- 
gling to make ends meet. Her after-expenses 
income of $40,000 in 1984 would put her 
near the top of a Forbes 500 for fiber art- 
ists. But after six years of turning out 
thousands of tunics, sweaters, jackets, and 
vests by herself in 12-hour workdays, she 
decided to get some help. 

“I now have two knitters, a finisher, and 
a part-time assistant,” says the former 
weaver, her voice a mixture of pride and 
disappointment. Although having employ- 
ees means fewer hours at the machine, it 
also means simplifying her graphics and 
color combinations so that others can pro- 
duce them. For Summa, whose dozen basic 
shapes are individualized with 30 graphics 
in 60 colors, simplification does not come 
easy. “It’s very different from my original 
concept,” she admits. 

Producing more knits means finding 
more art galleries, museum stores, and 
boutiques around the country to take her 
work (she currently has 40). It also means 
expanding into specialty stores and break- 
ing into fashion, steps she approaches with 
hesitation. “I have strong graphics, strong 
color, a look. I don’t want to do three col- 
lections a year.” 

For Summa, who received a bachelor’s 
degree in interior design in 1970, the deci- 
sion to become a boss was a “leap of faith” 
based on the logical idea that filling orders 
would be easier with assistants. Now she 
must decide: “Do I go back to being small 
and unique or do I streamline my produc- 
tion, lower my prices, compromise? Do I 
cater to the fashion industry, or do I stick 
with a look distinctly mine?” 

For now she has squeezed her workers 
into the small studio behind her home. 
Production continues on Passap double- 
bed machines with wool or cotton yarns, 
her nod to seasonal change. Her basic gar- 
ments are complemented by hats and muf- 
flers, the line wholesaling from $15 to 
$500, mostly through craft fairs. The 
American Craft Enterprises (ACE) Craftfair 
in Baltimore (see page 55) brings in about 
a quarter of her annual business. Reorders 
account for a large percentage, as does 
word of mouth. Her expenses, which run 
about $6,000 a month, include studio rent, 
utilities, labor, yarn, and shipping. 

Last year she grossed $100,000, a signifi- 
cant jump from the $5,000 she made in 
1979. Because of the change in her busi- 
ness this past year, Summa cannot project 
her earnings for 1985, but with character- 
istic confidence she declares, “It’s going to 
work out. I’m going to see to it.” 
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Jacquelyn Roesch-Sanchez 

New York fiber artist Jacquelyn Roesch- 
Sanchez once made the move from wear- 
able art to production, then switched back. 
In 1982 she gave up her three-year-old 
fashion knitwear company, Juno, which 
had supplied such specialty stores as Henri 
Bendel, in favor of one-of-a-kind work. 

Roesch-Sanchez has been knitting pro- 
fessionally since 1975, when she returned 
from a cross-country trip and made a ki- 
mono that incorporated the colors she had 
seen in her travels. “It had a sleeve that 
looked like it was from Florida and an- 
other that looked like it was from the 
Southwest. Desert, mountains, prairie, I 
covered the whole country,” she recalls. 
The kimono became her signature shape, 
and the color-into-color spectrum she de- 
vised for it became the cornerstone of her 
chromatically lush style. 

Like many designers of wearable art, 
Roesch-Sanchez felt the pull of fashion. 
She formed Juno in 1979 with a $2,000 
loan. Looking back, she says she is sur- 
prised she stayed with it for as long as she 
did, nearly nine seasons. “I didn’t under- 
stand the factory situation, and I had little 
knowledge of contracting.” Eight employ- 
ees were crammed into a 30-ft. by 50-ft. 
workroom in the front of her Soho loft, 
leaving her with little free time and priva- 
cy. (Then, as now, she shared the art-filled 
back living quarters with her husband, 
lithographer Maurice Sanchez.) Moreover, 
although she grossed $100,000 her second 
year in business, she says there was “little 
left” after salaries, equipment, repairs, 
rent, and supplies. 

In the middle of March 1981, while de- 
signing Juno’s fall line, Roesch-Sanchez 
created nine one-of-a-kind kimonos for Ju- 
lie: Artisans’ Gallery, the Madison Avenue 
wearable-art showcase that’s known for 
sartorially expressive offerings. She was 
ready to give up the business, ready to give 
up machine knitting, and those kimonos 
were her swan song. Exhausted, she went 
to the Caribbean. When she returned, she 
learned that most of the kimonos had sold, 
and Yoko Ono had bought four of them. 
“Julie was so excited she offered me an- 
other show, and I did a one-hundred- 
eighty-degree turn,” Roesch-Sanchez says. 

Julie is still her exclusive New York out- 
let, but she has expanded her market to 
galleries and boutiques across the country. 
Her wholesale prices range from $75 for a 
camisole, to $400 for a shawl-collar kimo- 
no, to $1,250 for a never-to-be-repeated 
dress. Her best market remains New York. 
“People here are willing to take a risk. 
They don’t need a designer label for their 
money,” she says, adding, “The only draw- 
back to dealing with galleries and small 
shops is that your work is on consignment. 
There are many lean months.” 

The workroom that once housed her 
shoulder-to-shoulder business is now an 
ample one-woman studio. There are three 
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Jacqueline Roesch-Sanchez (top) can choose colors from a palette of 3,000 rayon yarns to blend 
across her kimonos and jackets. At bottom, her “Autumn Glory” kimono. 














Mickey NuahiawG (right) aeaans aaa knits graphically stylish sweaters ae Jun cotton and wool. 
Her work does well in boutiques and upscale department stores. 


machines instead of eight, and yarns in 
over 3,000 color gradations ring the north- 
facing space to form an impressive, ever- 
changing spectrum. A deal that Roesch- 
Sanchez made with a Manhattan yarn 
company—she guards its name carefully— 
gets her two 2-lb. cones of rayon (at 
$11/lb.) for each dye job the company 
does. Every two to three months she re- 
ceives a huge box of yarn. “I have all the 
properties of silk without the cost,” says 
Roesch-Sanchez, gesturing toward her 
stash, “strength, drapability, and bril- 
liance.” Each kimono requires slightly 
more than 2 lb. of yarn. 

“What I do has little to do with fashion,” 
she maintains. “When I find something I 
like, I do it to death.” Even so, her most 
popular style, a batwing-sleeve pullover 
that blouses at the hip (retails for $500), 
would not look out of place this season. “I 
use the shape over and over because it’s 
simple to make, fun to wear, and really 
shows off the spectrum.” 

While Roesch-Sanchez is slow to change 
silhouettes, she does alter her colors each 
season: for spring it was a parrot-hued pal- 
ette that included turquoise, lime, chrome, 
and scarlet; grayed tones for fall; a glisten- 
ing pearly spectrum for holiday. 
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To achieve the color combinations she 
has in mind, Roesch-Sanchez first pulls 
cones from the shelves, anywhere from 10 
to 25 colors. Then she begins sampling on 
the machine to see how they will blend. 
Using four strands of one color, she knits 
four rows. Next, she drops one strand of 
the first color and picks up a strand of the 
second color, continuing the progression 
until there are four strands of the second 
color. Then she adds one strand of the 
third color, and so on. In a garment there 
may be as few as 10 or as many as 35 rows 
of solid color, depending on the number of 
yarns she chooses for the spectrum. She 
works on two single-bed Brother machines 
and uses a double-bed Passap, which cre- 
ates a ribbed knit-and-purl effect, for 
scarves and ribbing. 

Roesch-Sanchez has plans for a series of 
screens and some ideas for sculptural 
forms, but earning a living leaves little 
time for experimentation. She netted 
about half of her $40,000 gross in 1984 but 
expects to see that figure reduced by half 
this year, since she has slowed her pace 
after the recent birth of her first child. 

Still, she says, she wouldn’t want to be 
doing anything else. “I make a lot less 
money than women 10 or 15 years younger 
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who are just starting out,” says the 39- 
year-old artist. “I make less money per 
year than a teacher or a secretary, but I’m 
doing what I want to do.” 


Mickey Nushawg 

Like al] the women in her family, Mickey 
Nushawg grew up Knowing how to sew, 
quilt, and knit. Knitting was such an inte- 
gral part of her childhood, however, that 
she spent many adult years teaching ele- 
mentary art, working in leather, and Knit- 
ting as a hobby before realizing it was her 
true vocation. But it was not until she 
learned about the knitting machine that it 
seemed possible to knit for a living. 

“I discovered the knitting machine in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal with an article 
called ‘Jet-Age Knitting,’” the 40-year-old 
designer chuckles. “The headline said, 
‘You can knit 60 rows a minute.’” That was 
1979, and she’s been knitting 60 rows a 
minute ever since. “But I wasn’t planning 
to make sweaters. I was going to make art. 
As it turns out, I’ve made a compromise.” 
What she makes is wearable art. 

Nushawsg, who lives in the Chicago suburb 
of Oak Park, does a line of strongly graphic 
pullovers and zip-front sweater jackets in 
limited production and one-of-a-kind 
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styles. She augments the line with scarves 
and leg warmers for fall, and this year has 
added slim, calf-length ribbed skirts, pull- 
on pants, and a sleeveless tunic that, she 
says, “can be worn as a minidress if you 
have great legs.” 

“At first I did your basic sweater in cot- 
ton or wool,” says Nushawg of the business 
she began in 1982. “Each year I added new 
silhouettes and graphics.” This year she’s 
taking what she calls “a giant step”—she’s 
Knitting yardage and cutting patterns from 
it. “It’s going to free my shapes,” she says. 

Indeed, by thinking of the knitted fabric 
as a sort of macro jersey, she will not be 
limited to traditional sweater shapes. She 
will be able to do many of the things de- 
signers do with jersey—seam it, drape it, 
and cut it on the bias. To finish seams and 
edges, she recently purchased a linker ma- 
chine. Nushawg works alone, so the linker 
will cut her finishing time by more than 
half, from 3% to 1% hours (for sweaters 
that take about 3 hours to knit). 

Nushawg has sold her Knits to Neiman- 
Marcus for its American Artforms boutique 
in Dallas, and she shows on consignment at 
boutiques and galleries around the country. 
She credits the ACE Craftfairs with many 
initial contacts; this year she participated 
in three fairs. 

Recently, she has begun to sell her work 
as a collection to department stores. At the 
Design Consortium in downtown Chicago, 
her clothes are displayed with those of nine 
other designers in vignettes based on color 
or style themes. “They’re selling as fast as I 
can make them,” she says. She hopes to be- 
gin contracting soon. “I like to make the de- 
signs, but I don’t want to physically do ev- 
ery one over and over.” 

Still, she hesitates to regard Eerself as a 
fashion designer. “Call me a designer. The 
word ‘fashion’ scares me. It holds me back 
because it’s not in my training,” says Nush- 
awg, who has a bachelor’s degree in art 
education. “But I’m meeting more and 
more designers who haven't had fashion 
training either.” 

Last year, her third ir business, she took 
in $30,000 in wholesale orders and realized 
a $9,000 profit. With her participation in 
the new retail venture, she expects to dou- 
ble those figures for 1985. “It’s hard work,” 
she says. “It takes five years before you 
really start to make any money.” 

For Nushawg, business has become a 
family affair. Her 10-year-old son has con- 
tributed drawings that have been translat- 
ed into sweater graphics (the Loch Ness 
monster is a recent memorable image), her 
13-year-old daughter models the clothes, 
and her husband has on occasion been 
pressed into service at the machine. They 
live with the business, after all. Nushawg 
has taken over the living room. O 


Joanne Mattera is a staff editor at Women’s 


Wear Daily in New York City and a contrib- 
uting editor of Threads magazine. 
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To market, to market 


Selling your work means getting it to buyers. 


Here’s how: 


Craft Fairs—No other method of selling 
brings you as close to the public as does the 
craft fair. What you learn can help you 
refine your line—if you sell all your hooded 
tunics while the tweedy pullovers 
languish, you may want to rethink your 
inventory. What you earn could subsidize 
your entry into larger, more lucrative fairs. 

The most lucrative, according to many 
craftspeople, are the four American Craft 
Enterprises (ACE) Craftfairs. These slide- 
juried events—held annually in Baltimore 
in February, Dallas in April, San 
Francisco in May, and West Springfield, MA, 
in June—offer several days of wholesale 
selling followed by a retail weekend. 

On wholesale days, the fairs attract 
buyers from galleries and specialty stores 
around the country. At the last Baltimore 
fair, for instance, Mickey Nushawg, who 
lives in Chicago, met a Neiman-Marcus 
buyer who took her work to Dallas. For 
many craftspeople, the fairs also generate 
enough orders for a year. One fifth of the 
ACE exhibitors are textile artists, and the 
ratio of wearable art to fiber art is about 
two to one. Last year’s application fee for 
each fair was $15; booth fees ranged from 
$300 to $700. You’ve missed the deadline 
for the 1986 fairs, so you’ll have plenty of 
time to shoot five top-quality slides for 
next year’s jurying. For more information, 
contact: American Craft Enterprises, Inc., 
P.O. Box 10, New Paltz, NY 12561. 


Stores—Some fiber artists prefer to go 
after store buyers on their home turf. 
However, buyers are notoriously elusive. 
One buyer who returned my call is Robin 
Klein, a knitwear buyer at Henri Bendel 
in New York. Klein looks at the work of 
unestablished designers on Fridays from 
10 a.m. to noon. “If it fits the category, I 
buy it,” says Klein, who in March, for 
example, was looking for patterned 
jacquard sweaters for fall. Her wholesale 
price limit is $250, a figure that is doubled 
for retail. Klein advises newcomers to 
keep trying and to “listen to buyers. A 
buyer sees the entire market, knows 
what’s out there and what people want.” 
Since buyers work six months ahead, you 
should show your heavy woolens in March 
(for fall), your shiny rayons and dressy 
silks in July (for holiday/resort), and your 
cottons and lightweight woolens in 
October (for spring). 


Agents—An agent, or a rep, represents 
you. For a fee, usually 10% to 15%, the 
agent shows your work to buyers who 
are likely to be interested in it. And since 
the agent works closely with buyers, he 
or she can help keep you aware of fashion 
trends. “It’s not easy to find a rep,” says 
Rebecca Sparks. “You have to find one with 
Similar taste, who represents others in 
your price range, and who caters to the 
stores you want to sell to.” 

How does an unestablished designer 
find a rep? “Word of mouth and Women’s 


Wear Daily classifieds,” says Sparks. Ask 
friends and colleagues who their reps are, 
and ask buyers what reps they work 
with. For those living outside New York 
City, apparel marts in Atlanta, Chicago, 
Dallas, and Los Angeles rent space during 
market weeks, which are periods of peak 
buying scheduled to coincide with the 
spring, summer, fall, and holiday/resort 
seasons. (Check trade papers such as 
Women’s Wear Daily for schedules.) 

How does one approach a rep? “It 
depends on the rep,” says Linda Trau, who 
represents Sparks. She suggests starting 
with a letter and several top-quality slides. 
She emphasizes, however, that going 
with an agent usually means having the 
capital and work force to be able to 
produce 1,000 pieces “if that’s what the 
order calls for.” 


Galleries—While production designers 
sell best in stores, makers of one-of-a-kind 
or limited-production work often find 
that their best retail outlets are galleries. 
Check the classifieds in textile art 
periodicals for galleries seeking and 
showing wearable art. 

When you contact a gallery, it’s 
essential to make a professional 
presentation. Gayle Willson, owner of the 
Southampton, NY, gallery that bears her 
name, likes to see a résumé and a sheet of 
20 slides identified as to fiber content, size, 
and price. Supporting materials might 
include copies of recent reviews or 
brochures from previous shows. 

Slides need not be taken by a 
professional, but they should look 
professional: simple backgrounds, and 
poses that emphasize the clothes, not the 
model. Models need not be professional 
either, but they should be slim and 
attractive, coached by you to play up the 
important features of each garment, such as 
an arm extended to show the cut of a 
sleeve, or a three-quarter turn away from 
the camera to draw attention to the back. 
Close-up shots might include a weave or 
construction detail or an intricate 
embellishment. Don’t overaccessorize. 

If you are asked to bring or send work, 
show your best stuff. Don’t be quiet about 
original techniques or hand finishing. 

What impresses Willson most in a 
presentation? “Commitment,” she says. 

“I am impressed with résumés that list 
shows and other credentials. That tells 
me I’m not dealing with someone who’s 
here today, gone tomorrow.” But she’s 
willing to consider newcomers if she 
likes the work. 

What doesn’t impress her? “Unexpected 
visits,” says Willson, “and I don’t like to be 
hounded, especially over the phone.” 

Like many of her colleagues, Willson 
prefers clothing that enhances rather than 
overpowers the wearer. “Our emphasis is 
on comfortable clothing that is stylish and 
sophisticated—great design with an art 
sensibility,” she says. —Joanne Mattera 


Buttons 


One of the last 


things to sew, but 
one of thefirst things 


to think about 


by Deborah Abbott 


« he button salesmen dread their 
' .... Visits to Aurora Designs. It takes 
time to sell us buttons because to 
/ us they are the most important of 

—o all sewing notions. We carry the 
pubten cards around the shop, trying them 
with this fabric or that yarn, balancing col- 
ors, Shapes, and styles. We take them to 
the southern windows to examine their 
true colors. When we tally up our order, 
like children with saved-up lollipops, we 
treat ourselves to a button just because we 
like it, because it is beautiful. That whis- 
ker of pearl or plastic becomes the inspira- 
tion for a new design. 





A history 

Buttons as a means of fastening a garment 
originated as purely functional details, but 
over time they became decorative as well. 
The oldest buttons we know of were made, 
along with the eyed needle, 30 or 40 thou- 
sand years ago during the Paleolithic Period. 
Prehistoric bone buttons have been found 
in Egypt. Later on, buttons were made of 
bronze or wood. 

By 1500, buttonmakers had expanded 
their repertoire to include gold, precious 
stone, enamel, silk- and fabric-covered 
wood, pearl, crystal, paste, and embroi- 
dered buttons. As with most fashion inno- 
vations, luxurious buttons were the privi- 
lege of royalty. Francis I ordered 13,400 
gold buttons to decorate a black velvet 
suit. In a portrait done when he was six, 
Louis XIV wears a waistcoat with 31 ruby 
buttons. Later portraits show him in waist- 
coats with diamond buttons and studs. 

In the 19th century, technology and the 
emergence of a mass market encouraged 
button manufacturing on a large scale. In 
1826, Mrs. Samuel Williston, an American 
housewife who had been augmenting her 
family’s income by covering wooden but- 
ton molds by hand, developed a machine 
to do the job. Soon, the Williston factories 
were making a large portion of all the but- 
tons in the world. 

Buttons were made of more diverse and 
less costly materials, such as glass and 
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The Boepple Button Co. pioneered the use of Mississippi River mussel-shells to make mother-of- 
pearl buttons, an industry that thrived until the advent of plastic buttons in the 1940s. 
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Photo courtesy of the Muscatine Art Center, Muscatine, LA 


porcelain. “Horn” buttons were made from 
animal hooves, “ivory” buttons were made 
from the South American corozo nut, and 
metal buttons were stamped from iron, 
brass, and silver. 

Mother-of-pearl buttons were made of 
shells from the waters around Japan, the 
Philippines, and Australia. But in 1890, a 
tariff was levied on many products coming 
into the United States, including ocean 
shell mother-of-pearl, which caused pearl 
buttons to become scarce and expensive. 
In 1891, John Boepple, a German immi- 
grant and turner by trade, began making 
buttons full time in his Muscatine, Iowa, 
basement from mussel shells found in the 
upper Mississippi River. Within two years, 
he had 100 employees; by 1898, there were 
48 other button factories along the upper 
Mississippi. Depleted mussel banks and 
the advent of plastic buttons following 
World War II ended this short-lived and 
unique industry. 

Button manufacture in the 20th century 
has responded to technological advances 
and the development of synthetic materi- 
als. Today most buttons are stamped out of 
sheet polyester or cast from liquid nylon 
poured into molds. Shapes and colors are 
almost limitless. Mother-of-pearl buttons 
are reproduced in plastic, often so well 
that they are distinguishable from the real 
thing only by touch: real mother-of-pearl 
is cold; plastic is warm. Modern metallized 
buttons are made with an acetate core, 
covered with copper, and finished with 
gold or silver. 


Designing with buttons 
Buttons and all other notions should be an 
integral part of a garment’s design, not an 
afterthought. Ask yourself, “Where should 
the closure be? How many buttons and 
what size buttons are needed? What type 
of buttonhole should there be? Is the end 
result to be sophisticated, tailored, casual, 
delicate, or sporty? Are the buttons for em- 
phasis, or should they blend into the fab- 
ric? Should the buttons have a texture?” 
Generally the honesty of the design is 
maintained if the decorative details that 
can function actually do. For instance, the 
buttons on a coat sleeve may unbutton and 
open a vent, or they may be only a reminder 
of an 18th-century man’s coat cuff, which, 
when turned back and buttoned, revealed 
lace-trimmed shirt cuffs, and when turned 
down, protected the cuffs from being 
soiled. Controlled use of decorative details 
can be visually exciting, but too much 
decoration can give a cluttered appearance. 
It’s helpful to list several alternatives 
and then decide which best interprets the 
design. For instance, to answer the ques- 
tion, “Where is the closure?” think about 
how you're going to get into the garment: 
from the back, front, or side; at the shoul- 
der; or through an opening running diag- 
onally across the body? The location of the 
closure gives an idea of the size of the 
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The functional tab closure with its horizontal 
bound buttonholes focuses attention on the 
neckline of this silk herringbone suit jacket. 





Triangular covered buttons in burgundy velve- 
teen match the buttonholes and piping on this 
velveteen suit jacket. Placement by twos echoes 
a pair of buttons on the pants (not shown here.) 


opening, which leads to the question, 
“How many and what size buttons?” Ex- 
periment with clusters of small buttons; 
then try just a few large ones. Try a con- 
trasting color—does it stand out too much? 
Then try a button that’s the same color as 
the fabric. Color and texture can make the 
difference between a sporty and a sophisti- 
cated look. For example, pearl buttons tend 
to be dressier than dull-textured bone ones. 
Pin the buttons on the fabric to see how 
they look before stitching the buttonhole. 
The photos above illustrate several design 
solutions for buttons and buttonholes. 

An unusual or hand-crafted button can 
be the inspiration for a garment design, as 
the sketches on page 58 illustrate. First, 
the button sparks an idea, creates a mood, 
and perhaps suggests a function for the 
finished garment. Then the silhouette be- 
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Closely set button loops and covered buttons 
running from elbow to wrist create a sleeve clo- 
sure for this 1942 wedding dress of rayon faille 
that ts both elegant and demure. 
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The painted design on these three buttons ech- 
oes the outline pattern on the fabric and the 
contrasting piping around the collar and yoke. 


gins to take shape. Fabrics whose colors 
and textures will set off the button and 
the design as a whole are chosen. 
Buttons generally emphasize the area 
where they’re placed. Buttons on the shoul- 
der accentuate a horizontal line; buttons 
down the front or back of a dress give the 
illusion of added height; buttons down the 
side of a skirt emphasize the hip and leg. 


Finding and making buttons 

Looking for buttons can be a pleasurable 
obsession, much like yarn and fabric col- 
lecting. Old nails, shells, driftwood, and 
the like can be fashioned into buttons, and 
potters and woodworkers will often craft 
buttons from your design. Some fabric 
stores carry a large selection of old and in- 
teresting buttons. Your grandmother’s but- 
ton jar, tag sales, and flea markets are also 
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cpl wedding dress, designed by Deborah Abbott 


Designing with buttons 


Unusual buttons can be the inspiration for a garment’s design. 
The button’s shape, color, and texture often suggest a style and 
function for the garment. The texture and color of the button can 
reflect or contrast with the garment’s fabric; buttons can be 
spaced evenly, or the distance between them can gradually in- 
crease or decrease down the length of an opening, buttons may 
be placed singly or in groups. Because they draw attention to 
themselves and to the area where they're placed, it is critical to 
choose and position buttons thoughtfully These sketches show 
garments Deborah Abbott designed around interesting buttons. 


A strong button should generate a strong garment 
design Here, large square buttons 
inspired the design for a broad- 
shouldered coat. The rough texture 
of the sophisticated but informal 
buttons reflects the coat’s 
tweedy fabric. The diagonal 
placement of the buttons 

emphasizes the vertical 
line of the coat and also 
softens their rigid shape. The 
asymmetrical Opening and the 

trumpet collar are accentuated 
by the buttons. 
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Even if there there are only two buttons of a style, they can still be used to 
good effect, at a front or back neck opening, at a shoulder closing, as 
decoration on pockets, or, as shown here, one button at each cuff of this 
long-sleeved blouse. These delicate antique mother-of-pearl! buttons with 
beveled edges are Suitable for soft dressy fabrics, such as silk crepe de 
chine, georgette, or charmeuse. The fabric color shouid be natural or pastel 
to echo the luminescence of the shell itself. 





These irregularly shaped plastic buttons are 
lightweight but too large to sit on or lean against. 
They're translucent, have a junky feel, and would 
look nice on a sweater, a skirt, Or an informal 
jacket like the one shown here. The design of 

this jacket picks up the unusuai color combination 
of the buttons and emphasizes it, rather than 
trying to subdue it. Such an informal design does 
not require buttons at the cuffs. 


good places to look for unique buttons. 
Many of the shirt buttons of Grandmoth- 
er’s day are real mother-of-pearl, in styles 
no longer made. 

Fabric-covered buttons to match or con- 
trast with a garment’s fabric are easy to 
make, and bone rings for this purpose are 
available in the notions department of 
most stores that sell fabric aids. 

Fragile buttons that shouldn't be 
washed or dry-cleaned can be made into 
cuff links and removed from the garment 
before cleaning. To make button cuff 
links, run a double strand of button-and- 
carpet thread back and forth several times 
between two buttons spaced 32 in. apart. 
Then with the same strand of thread work 
a buttonhole stitch over the threads to re- 
inforce the link. 


Button sizes and spacing 

Buttons are sized by lines, although com- 
mercial sewing patterns usually indicate 
button size in inches and millimeters (see 
drawing below, top left). Forty lines equals 
1 in. One line equals .025 in., or .635 mm. 
A button’s thickness and contour can give 
the feeling of a button that is larger or 
smaller than its measured size, so when 
following a pattern, don’t be restricted by 
the size it calls for. 

Button spacing should be deliberate. It 
is well worth your time to carefully place 
buttons and mark buttonholes, as this will 
ensure that your garment will close prop- 
erly and also hang well. 

To position the buttons and buttonholes, 
first mark the garment’s centerline with a 
basting thread on both the underlap and 
the overlap. These are your reference lines. 







Button sizing 


——Line 80 
Line 70 
Line 60 
Line 55 






i/ line 20 
Line 18 
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Measuring buttonhole size for a large button 


Fold~” 









Measure from 
pin to fold, 
and add 

¥ in. 
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2 In. 
1% 
1% 
1% 


VY in. 
¥e in. 


For a center closing (see drawing below, 
top right), the buttons are positioned on 
the centerline of the underlap; the button- 
holes, on the centerline of the overlap. For 
a functional, double-breasted closing (see 
drawing below, bottom right), the buttons 
are placed equidistant from the underlap 
centerline; the buttonholes, in correspond- 
ing positions on the overlap. The buttons, 
not the buttonholes, are equally spaced 
from the centerline. 

Buttons are usually spaced an equal dis- 
tance apart, but small ones can be arranged 
in groups to replace a larger button, or the 
distance between buttons can gradually in- 
crease or decrease down the length of the 
opening. Before making any buttonholes, 
place the buttons on the fabric and experi- 
ment. When you come up with a pleasing ar- 
rangement, mark the fabric for placement. 

Mark the buttonholes on the right side 
of the fabric with pins or chalk; then trace 
with thread for precision. The buttonholes 
should follow the grain of the fabric. The 
top buttonhole is usually placed at least 
half the button width plus % in. below the 
neckline edge. Buttons should be put at all 
points of stress, such as at the bust. Posi- 
tion the top, bottom, and stress-point but- 
tons first; then adjust the others. Button- 
holes are usually placed at least % in. away 
from the garment edge. For a large button, 
the extension should be at least half the 
width of the button plus % in. Never put a 
buttonhole in the hem of a garment. Since 
the hem is a double thickness of fabric, 
the buttonhole would be bulky and would 
make changing hem length troublesome. 

Buttonhole direction is determined by 
the direction of pull at the garment open- 
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ing. For example, the pull on a blouse or 
shirt as the body moves is horizontal, so 
horizontal buttonholes down the front al- 
low more ease. A vertical buttonhole on a 
fitted garment with horizontal pull will 
have a tendency to pop open. If the design 
or construction of the garment calls for 
vertical buttonholes, there should be 
enough fullness in the garment to accom 
modate them. The pull on a vertical button- 
hole is downward, so a vertical buttonhole 
should be used when there is downward 
pressure, such as at a shoulder closure. 

The button always determines the size of 
the buttonhole. The minimum length fora 
buttonhole is equal to the width of the 
button plus its thickness, plus ¥% in. for 
ease. To find the buttonhole size for a 
large button (see drawing below, bottom 
left), wrap a %-in.-wide strip of paper 
around the fattest part of the button. Stick 
a pin through both layers of paper where 
they meet at the edge of the button. Re- 
move the paper from the button, lay it flat 
(without removing the pin), and measure 
the distance between the pin and the fold. 
Add ¥% in. for ease. 

Decisions about buttons lead naturally 
to decisions about buttonholes, and there 
are as many variations of buttonholes as 
there are of buttons. They can be bound, 
hand-stitched, or machine-made. They can 
be fabric, crocheted yarn, or thread loops. 
But buttonholes is another whole story. 0 


Deborah Abbott 1s a fashion designer and 
weaver. At Aurora Designs, her shop in 
Keene, NH, she sells custom-fitted clothing 
from original designs, often using her own 
handwoven fabrics. 
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Arolling pin, 
a washing 
machine, 
hot water 
and soap 
will do 

the trick 
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» ccording to one tale, the ani- 
mals on Noah’s Ark made the 
;first felt by wetting and 
“././ trampling the fleece that had 
been laid down for their bedding. Legend 
aside, we know for certain that felt, which 
is matted wool, is the oldest fabric, predat- 
ing all other woven materials. It is an ideal 
protective covering because of its strength, 
warmth, light weight, and capacity to re- 
sist soaking. People have used matted and 
weathered animal skins and beaten bark 
as body coverings for tens of thousands of 
years. The earliest preserved felt remnants 
date back to 2500 B.C. and are attributed 
to various central Asian tribes that used 
them to make yurts (circular domed tents) 
and clothing. 

I made felt for the first time after having 
watched a papermaking demonstration. To 
me, it seemed natural to do to wool what 
papermakers do to plant fibers—chop the 
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fibers into a pulp in a blender and then 
strain them into shape in a deckle box. My 
first efforts were not entirely successful, 
however. The wool fibers wound them- 
selves around the blades of the blender, 
causing the blender to stop constantly. 
Straining the wool with a deckle box re- 
sulted in a very flimsy material. 

Then I learned that wool, unlike wood fi- 
bers, doesn’t need to be pulped. It has a 
natural tendency to felt, or mat together, 
if it is subjected to heat, moisture, agita- 
tion, and pressure. Once the microscopic 
barbs on the wool shafts interlock, they’re 
very difficult to pull apart. 

The best wool for making felt at home 
has a short staple, or fiber length—roughly 
1 in. to 1% in. Long-staple wool requires 
more agitation. Roving, usually composed 
of long-staple wool, requires extended felt- 
ing. In a blend of fibers, only 10% need be 
wool for the fibers to felt together. 





For me, the appeal of feltmaking is that 
I am able to apply color in a painterly way 
while integrating it with the structure of 
the material. It’s something like painting 
and weaving combined. I also make func- 
tional one-piece items such as hats, pil- 
lows, purses, and vests, using felted seams. 
It’s possible to make these one-piece items 
since wool surfaces, when in contact with 
each other in the presence of hot water 
and pressure, will felt together. But, if a 
barrier such as muslin is placed between 
the layers, felting won’t occur there. [ll 
demonstrate how this principle works by 
making a hat (see pages 62 and 63). 

My experience has been with surface de- 
sign on flat pieces of felt or garments con- 
structed of flat sheets joined by felted 
seams, but there are other ways to ap- 
proach felt. By casting felt, embedding ar- 
mature in it, and shaping it in various 
ways, you can use it sculpturally. Prefelted 
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pieces can be stitched together by means 
of an industrial sewing machine, or they 
can be glued. 


Preparing the fibers 

Whenever I use raw wool—wool that hasn't 
been washed or processed—I wash it in 
lukewarm, soapy water. The lanolin must 
be removed from the wool because slip- 
pery, grease-coated barbs will not inter- 
lock. I change the wash water frequently, 
but I don’t raise the temperature quickly 
or agitate the wool, since that would felt it 
prematurely and uncontrollably. 

If I’m going to dye the wool, I do so after 
washing. I’ve tried various household dyes, 
but they fade during the repeated applica- 
tions of the hot, soapy water that’s neces- 
sary for felting. Generally I use Cibalan se- 
ries dyes because they are heavy and very 
colorfast in hot or boiling water. Since the 
wool will be carded (and blended), I don’t 
have to worry about streaking, which is 
characteristic of such heavy dyes. I’m also 
very careful to raise the temperature of the 
dyebath slowly so that the wool doesn’t 
clump or mat up. 

Next, I card the wool. This combing pro- 
cess removes dirt and aligns the fibers. It 
can be done with hand cards or a drum 
carder. Hand carding gives you a rolag, a 
cylinderlike piece of wool about 4 in. wide 
and 8 in. long. The drum carder produces a 
batt, a flat sheet of carded wool that’s 
about 12 in. wide and 24 in. long. I use a 
combination of the two methods; the drum 
carder produces carded wool faster, but 
the rolags are the right size and shape for 
laying in colors. You can also mix colors 
while carding. To get subtle, muted color 
changes in the felt, for example, you can 
vary the proportions of white and dyed 
wool on successive batts or rolags. 

Carding is not essential to felting, but it 
does give a smoother, more controlled sur- 
face. The crimp of the wool can be a design 
element. By carding lightly, you can pre- 
serve the curly line of the fleece, which, 
when felted, becomes a flat, sharply de- 
fined squiggle. However, if you're impa- 
tient to try felting, you can buy prewashed 
and carded batts and dyed roving. 


Achieving color and texture 

The natural variation in the fleece is the 
simplest source of color in felt. You can 
obtain a wider variety of browns, blacks, 
grays, and whites, however, if you include 
other animal hair or fur, such as alpaca, 
camel hair, rabbit fur, or dog hair. 

If you dye the wool before you card it, 
you will obtain the widest color range pos- 
sible. Since carded wool is full of open 
spaces, you can mix colors by overlaying 
them. And once you have felted all the lay- 
ers, they will become structurally one fab- 
ric. This process produces muted and soft- 
edged colors that tend to fully merge with 
the surface after the piece is felted. There 
is no limit to the number of layers of color. 
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It is also possible to work with complex, 
sharp-edged forms. Using dyed wool of a 
single color, I make a sheet of felt that is 
felted just enough to be flattened and cut 
into shapes. Then I arrange the shapes on 
the top surface of the layers of carded 
wool. These bits do not have the density 
and hardness of finished felt, so they will 
still felt together with the carded wool. 
Though forms added in this way become a 
structural part of the fabric, they give the 
surface a slightly embossed quality. 

Working with dyed rolags is similar to 
painting, and the prefelted cut pieces are 
like a collage. Of course there are many 
combinations and variations of these two 
approaches. You can add yarns and found 
objects, for example, but additional rein- 
forcement (stitching) on the surface of the 
felt may be necessary. 

You can also apply color to a dry felted 
surface by painting with acrylics. As the 
paint dries, it seeps into the surface (un- 
less a primer is applied first) to coat and 
define individual fibers. Additional coats 
of paint will more solidly cover the sur- 
face. Another technique that I’ve tried is 
to paint with dyes on a sheet of damp felt. 
The effect is similar to watercolor on wet 
rice paper—very fuzzy and soft. It’s diffi- 
cult to control the wicking action of the 
dyes as they spread through the fibers. 


Making the felted structure 

By stacking three layers of carded wool be- 
tween two pieces of muslin, I get the stron- 
gest, yet most flexible, sheet of felt. I ar- 
range one layer of wool on a piece of 
muslin, with the fibers lined up in the 
same direction and the rolags or batts 
overlapping each other slightly. Then I 
place the other two layers on it, with the 
fibers of each one perpendicular to those 
of the previous layer. This makes the fibers 
mat in all directions, producing a fabric 
that doesn’t have holes in it and that 
won't tear easily. 

Since my designs are usually on the sur- 
face layer, I frequently use batts for the 
two lower layers and rolags for the top lay- 
er. Then I cover this top layer with another 
sheet of muslin. I now have a sandwich- 
type package (wool between muslin), 
which I handsew together with medium- 
sized basting stitches around the edges 
and across the surface. For a complex de- 
sign that might move around during felt- 
ing, I use smaller stitches. The more 
stitches, the less surface movement during 
the agitation process. 

I then wet the package down with hot, 
soapy water. I start by wetting the surface 
carefully and pressing it down with the 
palms of my hands. What was a stack 3 in. 
to 5 in. thick becomes a sheet about 1 in. 
thick. Gently flattening the sheet before 
agitation helps set the design in place and 
keeps the surface from moving excessively 
when you apply more strenuous pressure 
in the next step. 


The sheet is now flattened and matted, 
but it isn’t felt yet, and it could be pulled 
apart easily. Agitation and pressure are what 
make the fibers contract and unify into the 
dense fabric we call felt. The longer the ma- 
terial is agitated, the harder and denser the 
felt will be. 

I have heard of felters driving cars over 
their wool, coaxing animals to walk on it, 
or jumping up and down on it themselves. 
The two simplest methods I have found to 
subject the flattened package to agitation 
and pressure are throwing it into the wash- 
ing machine and rolling it with a grooved 
rolling pin. The roller I use, which my hus- 
band designed, is wood—3 in. in diameter 
and 30 in. long—with %-in. grooves down 
its length. You could also use a broom han- 
dle, an ordinary rolling pin, or a wine bot- 
tle—whatever comes to hand. 

The rolling pin gives me more control of 
the surface movement and the amount of 
agitation, so I use it when the surface de- 
sign is finely detailed. I work on a concrete 
floor. Alternating applications of hot, 
soapy water and cold water, I roll the sheet 
in all directions and on both sides for an 
hour or so. You could also alternate appli- 
cations of acid and base solutions to fur- 
ther break down the fibers. I sometimes 
add about % cup of liquid starch to the fi- 
nal water immersion to help keep the sur- 
face smooth. Then I leave the sheet to dry 
either unstitched, if the desired effect is 
flatand smooth, or still stitched down, for 
a pocked surface. 

The washing machine provides much 
harder agitation and produces a denser, 
stiffer felt. It’s best for a simple, flowing 
design, where you want some surface 
movement of color and line. After wetting 
down and flattening the stack of wool, I 
throw it into the machine, which I set on 
the delicate cycle with lukewarm to cool 
water. The piece will shrink about 25% to 
30%. Hot water will shrink it much more, 
producing a material that is almost too 
dense to manipulate. Periodically I stop 
the washer, remove the wool (still in its 





The author used dyed, hand-carded roving for 
the design on the surface of this pillow. The top 
and side seams were felted in one yece to 
make the envelope. The bottom seam was seun 
up after the pillow was stuffed. 
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Photos pages 0) and 61 by Heather March 


muslin package), and roll it flat by hand to 
prevent crinkling. You might like the crin- 
kled effect, however, and you might want 
to experiment with it. 

Machine agitation produces a more sta- 
ble surface than the hand-rolling method. 
The felt will therefore be less likely to fuzz 
up later and will wear better. To get the 
best out of each method—a strong, flexible 
fabric and a detailed surface design—I use 
a combination of the two methods. I hand- 
felt for 20 minutes, then put the piece into 
the washing machine for half the cycle, 
then hand-felt again. Not only do I get 
what I want, but I also save time. 

I finish the piece by steam-pressing it 
through a damp cloth. Steam pressing will 
also spruce up a piece that has become fuzzy. 


Making shaped objects 

By felting seams and areas of wool together, 
you can make garments and other three- 
dimensional pieces. The technique is to 
construct a sandwich of carded wool and 
barrier muslin that you wrap in a muslin 
covering and baste. Then, after you felt the 
package and remove the barrier muslin, 
you'll have two felt layers joined together 
by seams where you left wool exposed to 
wool, with a pocket where the barrier was. 
If you want the seams on the inside, as I do 
for my hats, you turn the felted piece in- 
side out. For a pillow, I like the look of the 
layered seams, so I leave them on the out- 
side (see photo, page 61). 

To make a pillow, I start the sandwich 
with carded wool for the design layer that 
will be the back of the pillow when fin- 
ished. I lay it out right side up on a sepa- 
rate piece of muslin so I can see what I’m 
doing. Then I flip it over onto a larger 
piece of muslin that will wrap the finished 
package. Next, [I stack two more layers of 
batting on top to form one half of the pil- 
low, and I place the barrier piece of muslin 
over it to cover everything but a 2-in.-wide 
edge around three sides of the rectangle. 
Over this barrier piece I place two interior 
layers of batting for the top half of the pil- 
low and a third, outside layer, which holds 
color and design. I wrap it all in the large 
piece of muslin I placed the first layer on. 
Then I weight the stack down with books 
so it’s easier to manage during sewing, and 
I stitch the entire stack together and felt it 
just as I would for a single sheet. 

The six layers of carded wool, with the 
muslin barrier between the third and 
fourth layers, will form two triple-layer 
pieces of felt joined on three edges by a 
seam that is 2 in. wide. I sew up the fourth 
edge after stuffing the pillow. If the interior 
layers are of colored wool, the seam comes 
out looking geological—like rock layers 
thrust up from the earth. 


Heather March, a graduate of the School 
for American Craftsmen, 1s a weaver and 
felter in Princeton, MA. For a look at com- 
mercial hatmaking, see page 14. 
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Making a one-piece hat 
This hat, which is made with six 
layers of wool, is set up to be turned 
inside out so that the first and 

last layers you put down will wind 
up on the inside of the hat. You'll 
begin by laying down a piece of 
muslin that’s long enough to 

wrap the finished package. Then, 
after sketching the shape of the 

hat on the muslin, you'll put dewn 
two layers of carded-wool batts 
perpendicular to each other, 
trimming or pushing them to fit 
the sketched shape. The third layer, 
for which March used a 
combination of white and cream- 
colored rolags, serves as one of 

the hat’s design surfaces. 


1. Start laving down the design 
layer of rolags perpendicular to the 
batt under it. 


2. To complete the design layer, 
March arranged predyed, partially 
felted bits on the rolags. 


3. Lay on the muslin barrier, 
which vou have cut to a smaller, 
but elongated hat shape, so that 
it covers the bottom edge, which 
must be left open, but leaves a 
2-in.-wide seam area around the 
top and sides. 


4. Now place the fourth layer of 
wool—the other design surface of 
the hat—directly on the muslin 
barrier. If you have trouble thinking 
the design through in reverse, set 

it up on a separate piece of muslin, 
and then flip it over onto the 
barrier piece. 


5. Place two layers of batts on the 
design layer so that wool is in 
contact with wool only around 
the 2-in.-wide edge. Then cover 
the six-layer stack of wool with 
the base muslin. 


6. Weight the package down so 
it’s easier to baste it together around 
the edges and across the surface. 


7. March uses hand rolling and 
machine agitation to felt the 
package. She squirts on a mild 
detergent, then pours hot water 
over the package. 


8. She works in the soap and 
water with a rolling pin, then puts 
the package into the washer. 


9. After the package has been 
agitated and rolled some more, the 
felting process is completed. At 
this point, cut away the stitches 
and the muslin covering. 


10. Remove the muslin barrier, 
and trim the felted seam. 


11. Turn the hat inside out. 


12. The design surfaces are now 
on the outside of the hat. Set the 
shape by pulling the damp hat 
down on a head form or wig stand; 
then steam-press it through a 
damp cloth, using spray starch. 0 
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The Ins and Outs 
of Hand Quilting 


Stitching texture and pattern into fabric 





by Maria Giganti and Carol Clyne 
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here is often confusion surround- 
- ing the term “quilting.” Quilting is 
one stage in the creation of a quilt: 
the stitching that holds together 
the top, the batting, and the back- 
ing. While its origin is purely functional (to 
keep the batting from shifting and bunch- 
ing), the quilting stitch adds dimension 
and tactile quality, which surprise even 
the most experienced quilter. 

The quiltmaking scene has changed since 
early colonial days, but the criteria for eval- 
uating the hand-stitched quilt have not. 
Small, even running stitches and concealed 
thread knots are critical. Quiltmakers today 
may not rely on the amount of quilting 
thread they use as a standard for measuring 
quality, but there is no denying the power 
of the quilting stitch. 

For quilting-stitch motifs, generations of 
women have used designs derived from ob- 
jects in their environment. Circles, dia- 
monds, birds, fruit, stars, and baskets have 
inspired such traditional designs as styl- 
ized pineapples, pumpkin seeds, and grape- 
vines, like Broken Dishes, Cups and Sau- 
cers, Dresden Plates, and The Milky Way. 

Over the years, the kinds of quilts and 
the quilting-stitch designs have changed. 
But, in general, quilts can still be divided 
into three main categories: whole cloth, 
appliqué, and pieced. And the variable ele- 
ments of each type (fabric, shape, and pat- 
tern) affect the choice of quilting designs 
that will best enhance a quilt top. 


Whole-cloth quilts 

Whole-cloth quilt tops are made of one 
large piece of fabric. The white-on-white 
and the linsey-woolsey quilts (also solid 


Lavish quilting motifs, usually reserved for 
whole-cloth quilts, animate Giganti’s pieced 
quilt (facing page). Titled “Amish Center Dia- 
mond Reproduction,” its motifs include a tra- 
ditional star within a feather wreath for the 
center diamond, scaled-down feather wreaths 
inthe four corners, and a feather border. Styl- 
ized oak leaves fill the center area, which 1s 
surrounded by a clamshell pattern. The tactile 
quality of lavish hand quilting is particularly 
evident on its solid reverse side (below). 
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color) common in the late 18th and early 
19th centuries depended totally on the 
quilting stitch for ornamentation. Elabo- 
rate feathered designs and hearts and 
flowers adorned them. Even those linsey- 
woolsey quilts that were pieced from scrap 
were simple in design and relied on the 
quilting stitch for embellishment. 

On a whole-cloth quilt, whether it be 
white-on-white or a few large pieces of col- 
ored fabric sewn together, as in the Amish 
Center Diamond quilt on the facing page, 
the quilting is the center of focus. 


Appliqué quilts 

The appliqué quilt, in which cutout shapes 
are sewn by hand or machine onto a large 
piece of fabric, employs the quilting stitch 
to enhance fabric designs, not merely as 
an end in itself. Popular during the late 
18th to mid-19th century, it was consid- 
ered a prize quilt. Anyone who is familiar 
with hand appliqué will agree that, while 
the effect is outstanding, the work is long 
and tedious and takes both skill and expe- 
rience. And, since the background cloth is 
usually a solid color, it is common for ap- 
pliqué quilts to be lavishly quilted. 

The choice of quilting designs for an ap- 
pliqué quilt top depends on the intricacy 
of the appliqué. In the detail of the an- 
tique quilt on page 66, the ornate cutouts 
leave little background for intricate quilt- 
ing. The choice here is traditional—dia- 
gonal lines running through the appliquéd 
design, blending it into the background. 

Another option is to echo-quilt, which 
outlines and emphasizes the appliqued de- 
sign (see page 66, drawing at left). We find 
quilting that is done % in. or % in. away 
from the design looks best. A further 
elaboration might be a double outline on 
both the outside and the inside of the ap- 
pliquéd design and a grid pattern rather 
than diagonal lines as the background (see 
page 66, drawing at right). The close cross- 
hatch quilting lines contrast with the neg- 
ative space inside the appliqued design, 
contributing greatly to the tactile quality 
of the quilt. 


Pieced quilts 
Pieced quilts grew in popularity after the 
middle of the 19th century, as new fabrics 
were made available by technological ad- 
vances. Quilting designs for these quilts 
depend mostly on the pieced design, but 
size and piece shape, type of fabric pat- 
tern, and the amount and size of sashings 
and borders will all affect the choice. 
Traditional whole-cloth and appliqué 
quilting designs are easily adapted to 
pieced quilts. Quilts pieced with large geo- 
metric shapes and borders are perfectly 
suited to the traditional whole-cloth feath- 
ered wreaths and grapevine borders. For a 
block-style quilt, made with alternating 
solid squares, scaled-down versions of 
hearts and flowers, and ornate geometric 
shapes work nicely. 


Echo and straight-line quilting, conven- 
tional appliqué designs, work well with 
pieced quilts. Echo-quilting semicircles and 
ares can produce concentric waves that re- 
inforce the idea of movement (as in the 
quilt in the top photo on page 67). The 
simplicity of straight-line quilting comple- 
ments single-element traditional designs, 
such as Sunshine and Shadows and The 
Lone Star, which rely on color rather than 
design intricacy for visual effect. 

The number and variety of quilting de- 
signs are as limitless as the number of 
piecing designs. If you can get it on paper, 
it can be quilted. The following are sugges- 
tions for planning, transferring, and ex- 
ecuting quilting designs. 


Planning the design 

After sewing a quilt top together, draw and 
color a scale diagram of the quilt (4-in.- 
squared graph paper works well). Using a 
different piece of tracing paper for each 
section of the design allows you to build 
on the central motif without constantly re- 
drawing the entire diagram. By laying pa- 
per over paper, you get an idea of the move- 
ment of the design. Is it moving too far 
out? Is it too cluttered? 

After deciding on the general direction 
the design will take, you're ready to begin 
transferring your ideas to the fabric. But 
the best laid plans sometimes are put to 
waste by a sly piece of cloth. Different fab- 
rics and colors can give varied and subtle 
results. Often as you quilt you'll notice an 
effect that could not have been anticipated 
from a sketch. So, rather than mark the 
entire quilt before you put it on the frame, 
mark each section as you go along. This 
way you'll get a better feel for how the 
quilting stitch and design work with the 
fabric. It may take longer, but it’s worth it. 
Being able to make changes gives you more 
control over the design. 


Full-size designs 
Patterns were often drawn freehand on the 
quilts. But it takes a practiced eye and a 
steady hand. Usually at an Amish quilting 
bee there is a quilter Known for her exper- 
tise who will mark the quilt with chalk, 
string (for large circles, which are the basis 
of feather wreaths), or occasionally a ruler. 
Most quilters use a template (or pattern) 
of some kind for their quilting designs. 
The template can be a glass (for circles), a 
cookie cutter, or a plastic sheet with a 
complex design cut into it. Quilters derive 
their ideas from things around them. A 
piece of scrollwork or a raised panel on a 
piece of furniture can give rise to an idea. 
So can a flower or piece of lace. The design 
on the blue borders of the Amish Center 
Diamond quilt came from a manhole cover. 
Quilting designs from books or paper pat- 
terns (see “Sources of supplies,” page 68) 
can be traced and transferred onto heavy 
paper, cardboard, or transparent stencil 
plastic. And iron-on patterns are available, 
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The antique appliqué quilt (photo at top) has traditional diagonal-line quilting, which softens the 
effect of the applique. The character of the design changes with the addition of an echo-quilted 
outline (above, left). The contrast between positive and negative can be increased, and the dimen- 
sionality enhanced when multiple echo lines are combined with background cross-hatching. 
Channels are created by precise double lines (above, right). 


as they are for embroidery designs, but 
they eliminate a lot of ingenuity on the 
part of the quilter. 

There are commercially available plastic 
patterns in a variety of designs, but they’re 
expensive. Often they aren't the right size 
unless you tailor your quilt or border areas 
to the size of the templates ahead of time. 

A way to get a unique pattern to custom- 
fit a given space is to cut folded paper (like 
the snowflakes or paper dolls that you 
made as a child). When it’s unfolded, you 
can trace around your design. 


Making the templates 
Once you've drawn your motif on graph pa- 
per or found a design in a quilting book, 
you can transfer it with tracing paper onto 
oaktag, cardboard, or a sheet of stencil 
plastic. Make sure the repeat line (where 
you connect each design element to the 
next) is clearly marked. Simple designs 
such as hearts, leaf outlines, ovals, and cir- 
cles can be cut out, to be traced around. 
Scotch tape around the edges keeps a card- 
board template from eroding. 

For more complicated patterns, the de- 
sign must be cut into the templates (see 
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drawing, facing page). With an X-Acto 
knife, cut slits in cardboard or plastic 
along the lines of the design. In stencil 
plastic, you can use a soldering iron or 
woodburning tool. After transferring the 
design, lay the plastic over a scrap of ¥-in. 
plywood for support, and burn holes or cut 
slits at %-in. intervals along the design 
lines. With patience and care, you'll havea 
template that won't distort with use, in 
the size or shape you want, and at a much 
lower cost than a precut stencil. 

If you're going to transfer the design 
with ponce, a powder that is lightly rubbed 
over a template to leave traces where the 
perforations are, you can simply run the 
paper design through the sewing machine, 
without thread. Use a large needle (No. 18), 
setting the number of stitches to 6, and 
follow the lines of the design. 


Transferring the design 

Some quilters mark the entire quilt top be- 
fore they put it on the frame. This is by far 
the easiest and fastest way of marking a 
quilt. The design is transferred to the top 
before it is basted to the batting, and no 
further marking is necessary. 


On-the-frame marking, after the quilt 
has been basted, can get tricky because 
you must be careful to center and align the 
design. Most quilters use a combination of 
both techniques, marking certain motifs 
that they want in strategic areas before the 
quilt is put on the frame and leaving oth- 
ers to be put in later as they go along. 

For transferring the design, a variety of 
washable markers, pencils (never use a No. 2 
pencil—it does not wash out easily), and 
chalks are commercially available. Test 
each marking materia] on a scrap of fabric 
from your quilt to be sure it will wash out. 
White chalk or plain soap sharpened to a 
point is economical and easy to wash out. 
Ponce made from cornstarch or chalk pow- 
der is also good. Commercially available 
ponce (found in art-supply and hobby 
stores) has charcoal in it but usually washes 
out well. Chalk pencils and tailor’s chalk 
are easy to use, but once again, first test 
their washability. 

Place the template accurately on the 
area that you wish to mark, and trace 
around or through the slits. Then lift the 
template and align the repeat line carefully, 
and continue tracing. Check periodically 
to see if the design is clearly marked and 
properly positioned. 

Ponce is great for on-the-frame marking. 
It goes on quickly—you don’t have to press 
hard—and you can correct errors by simply 
brushing it away. But be careful not to 
mark too much at once, as friction from 
your arm while you are quilting will wear 
the pattern away before you get to quilt it. 

Another way to transfer the design is 
with dressmaker’s carbon. First trace the 
design onto a heavyweight paper (like 
parchment), marking repeat lines as neces- 
sary. Place the dressmaker’s carbon, trac- 
ing side down, on the quilt top. Place the 
design to be traced over it. Retrace with a 
dull pencil or tracing wheel. (We prefer the 
smooth wheel because it doesn’t “eat up” 
the tracing paper as quickly as a wheel 
with teeth might.) Press hard enough to 
make a fine line on the quilt top. Try to 
use the lightest shade of carbon that will 
be visible on the material: yellow on white 
fabric or orange on red fabric. All you need 
is a faint line to sew over. 

Quilting around curves or echo-quilting 
symmetrical circular shapes can be done 
quite easily with a ruler template, which 
can be made or purchased and which works 
on the same principle as a compass, 

To make your own, first cut a ruler (ap- 
proximately 2 in. by 12 in.) from transpar- 
ent stencil plastic. Mark off %4-in. intervals 
down the center, and punch a series of 
holes large enough to accommodate the tip 
of your chalk pencil or washable marker. A 
paper-hole puncher works well. 

To use the template, place the first hole 
in the ruler at the center of the circle or 
semicircle in your quilt design and the 
point of your chalk pencil or washable 
marker in the hole. This point will remain 
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stationary. With the tip of your pencil or 
marker in the appropriate hole, swing the 
ruler to make the are that will be your 
quilting guideline. Repeat at intervals for 
parallel curves. 


Quilting 
The hand-quilting stitch is a plain running 
stitch that goes through all three layers of 
the quilt. After marking the top and bast- 
ing the three layers together, you are ready 
to start. Always begin quilting in the mid- 
dle of the quilt, and work out toward the 
edges to ensure that the batting won't lump. 

Quilting needles are called “betweens” 
and are about an inch long—shorter than 
ordinary sewing needles. For a beginner, a 
No. 7 or No. 8 needle is good, and it helps 
to practice with one before setting out on 
your quilt, as the needle can be difficult to 
handle at first. The between needle helps 
the quilter make tiny, even stitches. The 
needle is held at an acute angle to the fab- 
ric and pushed through all three layers. 
Using the index finger of the free hand 
(your left index finger if you are right- 
handed), which is below the quilt, you 
guide the needle up (see photo on page 68). 
The object is to get even stitches, which 
will become smaller with practice. Ten 
stitches to the inch is ideal. Soon you will 
find yourself picking up two or three 
stitches at a time. 

Thimbles are necessary for quilting. 
Most quilters wear a thimble on the third 




















A custom-made plastic template 
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Plastic template 


After 
transferring the 
design to the 
piece of plastic, 
burn holes or 
slits as shown 
to make the 
template. 









In Carol Clyne’s pieced quilt, “In Celebration 
of the Center Diamond” (top right), echo quilt- 
ing and radial straight-line quilting remforce 
the movement. In “Snatl’s Path” (bottom 
right), also by Clyne, simple arcs echo the cen- 
tral piecing, and the spirals in the corners 
subtly reinforce the pieced border. 
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The quilting stitch 


Beginning the stitch. Knot 
thread. Insert needle into top and 
batting. Bring needle up where 
you want to begin stitching. 


batting layer. 





Ending the stitch. After the 
last stitch, knot the thread. 





finger of their sewing hand to push the 
needle through the layers. Another can be 
worn on the index finger of the other hand 
so that it doesn’t get stabbed while guiding 
the needle up. Soft leather thimbles or 
Band-Aids also help. 

Quilting thread is stronger than regular 
thread (usually No. 50 or No. 70). It is usu- 
ally cotton with a glaze, or cotton-wrapped 
polyester. Both sizes come in the tradition- 
al white or black and also in a rainbow of 
colors. Drawing the thread through bees- 
wax can help reduce tangling and fraying. 

To start, make a single knot on the end 
of a strand of quilting thread approximately 
18 in. long. Starting about 1 in. from the 
center, push the needle through the first 
two layers (the top and the batting). Bring 
the needle up through the top at the start- 
ing point, and pull slightly on the thread 
to pop the knot through the top so that it 
will be buried in the batting. Make a tiny 
backstitch to lock the thread. Then start 
quilting, holding the needle as described 
above. At first it will probably be easier to 
make one stitch at a time. Try to keep the 
stitches even, and pull the thread slightly 
so that there is a bit of tension. Too much 
tension will cause puckering, but you'll see 
just how much to pull the thread. You'll 
also see how the quilting stitch puffs the 
fabric. The more quilting in an area, the 
flatter the quilt; the less quilting, the puff- 
ier the quilt. 

There should be no large areas without 
quilting. If you use cotton batting, the un- 
quilted areas should be no more than 3 in. 
across; with polyester batting, the unquilted 
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Tug thread to pop knot into 





Make a tiny backstitch. 





Make a tiny backstitch to lock 
thread in place. 


Tug thread to pop knot into 
batting, then clip it at surface. 





areas can be as large as 6 in. across. On a 
whole-cloth quilt, the unquilted areas, or 
negative spaces, should be used to give 
depth to the whole. Take care, lest the un- 
quilted areas merely look empty. 

Check the back of the quilt as you work 
to make sure that all the stitches go 
through all the layers and that the back 
stitches are as even as the top stitches. 
Sewing toward yourself is the easiest and 
best way to get even stitches. 

When you get to the end of your motif or 
thread (whichever comes first), make a knot 
in the thread, and then make a tiny back- 
stitch, pulling the knot through two layers 
and burying it there. Snip the thread care- 
fully, close to the quilt top. 


Binding off 

After all the quilting is done, the final step 
is to bind off the quilt to cover the raw 
edges. You can tuck both edges under and 
sew them together—the easiest, but not 
the strongest, method. Or you can turn the 
backing over the raw edge and secure it to 
the front edge with blanket stitches. This 
works only if the backing complements 
the quilt-top fabrics. But we prefer to use 
bias-tape binding that we blanket-stitch or 
invisible-stitch to the edges of the quilt 
top and backing. While giving strength to 
the edges of the quilt, it frames both the 
top and the backing with a color that will 
complement both, and so adds the finish- 
ing touch to your work. O 


Maria Giganti and Carol Clyne are quilt- 
ers in Brooklyn, NY. 





Photos pages 66-68 by Carol Clyne 
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A section of the border quilting design was 
transferred with ponce through a stencil. Gr- 
ganti used a “between” needle and 18 in. of 
thread for the quilting stitch. 


Sources of supplies 
Fabric 

Jack's Fabrics 

33 So. Main St., Port Chester, NY 10573 


Gutcheon Patchworks 
611 Broadway, New York, NY 10012 


Templates 
Victory Tool and Die Company, Inc. 
131 Colvin St., Rochester, NY 14611 


Quilting Patterns 

Heritage Quilting Designs (1981), 
compiled and edited by Bertha Reth 
Tribuno, 4111 Woodridge Dr. NE, 
Cedar Rapids, IA 52401 


Feathers & Other Fancies (1982) and 
More Feathers & Other Fancies (1984) by 
Marguerite Wiebusch, 5440 W. 300 South, 
Russiaville, IN 46979 


Making Your Own Custom Quilting 
Stencils (1981) by Charlotte Inglis, Inglis 
Publications, P.O. Box 266, 

Dexter, MI 48130 


Books and periodicals 

American Quilts and How to Make Them 
(1975) by Carter Houck and Myron Miller: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York, NY 10017 


You Can Be a Super Quilter (1980) and 
Super Quilter IT (1982) by Carla J. Hassel: 
Wallace Homestead, 1912 Grand Ave., 
Des Moines, IA 50309 


The Quiltmaker’s Handbook (1978) and 
The Second Quiltmaker’s Handbook (1981) 
by Michael James: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Rte. 9W, Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07632 


The Quilt Digest, 955 Fourteenth St., 
San Francisco, CA 94114 


Quilter’s Newsletter Magazine, 
Box 394, Wheatridge, CO 80033 
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Weft Twining 
Taaniko is a flexible way 
to weave without tools 


by Joyce Ronald Smith 
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Photos by Cathy Carver 


eft twining is a prehistoric, 
preloom technique of fabric 
construction. It is a very 
versatile technique, exam- 
ples of which have been found in North and 
South America, Africa, and Oceania. Taan- 
iko is the variation of weft twining devised 
by the Maori of New Zealand. 

Using finely spun native flax, the Maori 
made very fine linen cloaks that incorpo- 
rated bird feathers and tufts of dog hair. 
They also matle flat bands and bags. To- 
day’s non-Maori weavers, using virtually 
any fiber, have produced a seemingly limit- 
less variety of twined textiles. 

Once taaniko is learned, the weaver can 
create two- and three-dimensional textiles 
or garments in as many colors as desired. 
Shape, color, and pattern can be planned 
ahead on graph paper; or they can evolve 
with the weaving, because warps may be 
added or removed at any time, and colors 
may be changed, added, or deleted at will. 

Taaniko can be done anywhere—TI first 
learned it aboard ship, en route to New 
Zealand. However, it is important to real- 
ize that taaniko is a slow technique that 
can't be mechanized. In fact, weft twining 
is not considered true weaving, because no 
implement (only the fingers) manipulates 





Weft twining can be lap work, as Smith shows 
below, or the warps can hang from a frame. 
For the handbag at le ft, Smith twined the black 
rayon and white cotton weft in the round, tied 
new warps onto the cast-on edge for the flap, 
and twined the bottom warp ends in groups. 








¥ 
4. Place the midpoint of a second warp across _ 


the red weft pair. Weaving— Several weft colors (three in photo 
above) can be worked together. The last color up 
1s twisted with one from below, once to bring up 
the new color, or twice to bring up the same color. 
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Casting on—At the beginning, with only two 
warps secure (above), there's not a lot to hold on to. 





5. Exchange weft pairs again to wrap and secure 
the second warp. 





7. Cross two wefts at their midpoints, twisting 





l i one weft to make a loop around the other weft. 
MT - a | This makes two weft pairs, one pair for the first 
a - “ge Sa row of weaving, the other pair for the second 
et ; or row of weaving. Put the first warp end between 

_ , the strands of a weft pair. 
a a <>, 
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1. Cross two wefts at their midpoints, and fold if 
Jae | 

them to form weft pairs. 6. Bend the first warp over behind the second 


warp and down over [he green weft pair 
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2. Twist the weft pair twice to enclose the 
warp and continue the same color. 
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7. Exchange the weft pairs again to secure the 


2. Place the midpoint of the first warp across bent-over warp strand 


one weft pair. 





oe 3. Put the second warp end between the 
ye wai strands of the weft pair, and tug on the lower 
r weft to tighten up the first stitch. This time, 
twist the weft pair only once so that the next 
stitch will be a different color. 
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3. Exchange the two weft pairs to secure the | | ) | 4. Again snug up the lower weit'swand. (Ar 
warp: Bring the red pair to the right over the warp, 8. Add and secure a third warp, and so forth, for | the end of the row, the weft pair should be 
spreading it apart slightly; bring the green pair to the width of the textile. (The ends of weft pairs are | square-knotted. the other weft pair is used fo 


the left over the warp, securing it. square-knotted. } weave the second row } 





the warp and weft. In what follows, I use 
“weaving” and “weaver” in a general sense. 


Taaniko technique—The taaniko process 
involves casting on, weaving, and casting 
off. Casting on is the process of attaching 
the vertical warps together at the top, 
which creates a herringbone look. The warp 
strands are free-hanging at the bottom. 

In weaving, one or more pairs of weft 
strands twist, or twine, around each warp 
or group of warps to form “stitches,” which 
slant slightly. Rows of stitches can include 
many colors and can be pushed close to- 
gether to completely cover all warps, or 
the rows can be spaced, leaving the warps 
showing between the rows of twining. 

Casting off turns back the warp ends left 
at the bottom. It is useful for belts and 
straps, where short warps run the width of 
the belt and the wefts run the length of 
the belt. The resulting edge matches the 
herringbone pattern of the cast-on edge. 


Casting on—In casting on, the warps should 
measure somewhat more than twice the 
desired textile length. They are attached 
with two weft strands, either the same col- 
or or different colors, each measuring five 
times the desired textile width. 

The drawings on the facing page indicate 
how the two wefts, one red and one green, 
are paired and manipulated to secure each 
warp. As shown in the photo above these 
drawings, the strands are held with the 
fingers. The midpoint of the warp is placed 
at the crossing of the two wefts and se- 
cured when the two pairs of interlocked 
wefts exchange places and encase it. After 
a second warp is secured in the same way, 
the first is bent over and that half is se- 
cured. This procedure is repeated until the 
cast-on edge is the desired width. The weft 
ends are then secured with a square knot. 


Weaving—In weaving, as in casting on, the 
piece is held in the hands and rested in 
the lap. If it is to be very long or wide and 
thus awkward to hold, the strand of cast- 
on warps can be pinned or sewn to a frame 
for support. 

In the drawing on the facing page, half 
of a red-and-green pair is used for the first 
row. Two twists with an upward motion of 
the right hand will repeat a color. The 
strand underneath must be pulled tightly 
after the double twist. To change color, 
only one twist of the wefts is needed. As 
many colors as desired may be carried un- 
derneath; for each “stitch,” the chosen col- 
or is brought up and around the warp. The 
other half of the weft pair is used for the 
next row so that the weaving always goes 
from left to right. Weft ends are knotted 
and trimmed close on the right. 

When comfortable with the taaniko pro- 
cess, the weaver can work back and forth 
without stopping. The direction of the weav- 
ing and the whole process are reversed, so 
the weaver works ambidextrously. When 
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Casting off—TJhis must be done firmly. It 
helps to press the work down onto the 
lap (photo, right). The cast-off warp ends 
are trimmed close. 
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7. Turn the work upside down and backward, 
cross and interlock two weft pairs, and place the 
green pair behind two warps. 





2. Enclose the two warps by exchanging weft 
pairs’ Spread the red pair and bring it to the 
right, bring the green pair to the left. 





3. Put the third warp in front of the red weft 
pair, and bend the first warp down behind warps 
two and three, and bring it down in front of the 
red weft pair. 


weft strands become short, a new length is 
tied on. With this method, the edge knots 
are eliminated. 


Casting off—In casting off (shown above), 
the back of the work faces the weaver, and 
the warps point upward. Double pairs of 
weft strands are measured, as in casting 
on. Casting off is done two warps at a time. 
When the last two warps are secured, the 
weft pairs are again tied off with a square 
knot. For hangings and such, the warp ends 
need not be cast off; they can be left hang- 
ing freely, or they can be wrapped, knotted 
(as in macramé), or used for such tech- 
niques as bobbin lace. 


Getting started—A good project to start 
with is a belt. Rug-weight yarn is easiest 
for the beginner to use. Belts should be 
lined to finish the back. Long weft strands 
can be left at both ends for tying the belt. 
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4. Enclose the two warps, one pointing up and 
one down, by exchanging weft pairs. 





5. Bring the fourth warp forward, and bend the 
second warp down behind warps three and four, 
enclose them as before, and so forth. (At the 
end of the row, the weft ends are square-knotted. 
Warp ends should be pulled to snug them up.) 


Though the Maori didn’t make basket- 
shaped or cylindrical objects, the taaniko 
technique adapts well to three-dimensional 
pieces. For a basket-shaped piece, the 
twined-basketry techniques of the North- 
west Coast or California Indians can be 
used. The patterning is achieved in the 
same way as fora flat piece. 

With practice, the hand movements of 
taaniko soon become familiar, and the 
technique will open up opportunities for 
experimentation with different yarns, 
multiple colors, and spaced and close 
weaving. Without the restrictions of a 
mechanized weaving process, the opportu- 
nities for creativity are boundless. O 


Joyce Ronald Smith, of Providence, RI, is 
in charge of storage and exhibition design 
at the Haffenreffer Museum of Anthropology, 
Brown University. She has been practicing 
taaniko for 14 years. 
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Callor write tor tree information 
Wildflower Fiber Studio, ttd. sins 


61 State Road No. Dartmouth, MA 1000 Lenora, Suite 225 


617-999-3771 Seattle, WA 98121 


Knitting, Weaving, Spinning, Basketry | (206) 467-9077 
Dyeing, Quilting, Latchwork, Needlework 
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Approximately 10 day delivery 
Personalized Quality LABELS 


Printed in Black with Red Border on White Cotton. 
TO SEW INTO THE LOVELY THINGS YOU MAKE 


QUICK CUT KIT 


$31.95 plus shipping ($1.95) 
— $42 Value — 


18°x24” Self-Healing Gridded 
Cutting Board 
Large Gridded Plastic Ruler 
Large Olfa Rotary Cutter 
1” Bias Tape Maker 
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Prices 40/$5.75 - 70/$7.75 - 100/$9.75 
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Yarn « Patterns 





#9 in a series of 10 new patterns 
printed on heavy ivory paper. 
Retail value of $2.00 each. 
Also, free patterns with yarn order. 








COR INAUING 


Elegant fabrics from 
Designer cutting rooms 
Exclusive imports, 
cottons, silks, wools, 
Ultrasuede” in 35 colors 
WET melge(ste-mili (se! 


Fabrics 
UN Iivitze 


5015 Columbia Pike 


Arlington, Virginia 22204 
Washington,D.C. Area 


703/671-0324 
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In the Sudbe. 
tradition... ue 


New wood accessories for 1985 


GS udberry House started the whole idea, almost 
two decades ago — wood accessories for needle- 
work and crafts, made from selected hardwoods 
and carefully stained 
and professionally 
finished to frame the 
completed project. 
Three of our new- 
est and nicest are 
shown here—a box 
table with our new 
premium furniture 
finish, a pair of tables, 
and a special new 
lamp. At your local 
art needlework store. 
Write for complete color catalog. 

































. Fine Wood Accessories and Charted Design Books 
P.O. Box 895, Old Lyme, CT 06371 (203) 739-6951 Orders: 1-800-243-2607 


dean J 
Alpaca § 


The Regal Yarn 


Nothing in the knitting market has the luxurious feel, 
warmth and durability of Andean’s 100% Alpaca Yarn. 












Alpaca is produced in very limited quantities high in the mountains of 
Peru where the animals are sheared only every other year. 


Andean Alpaca is a joy to work for hand knitters, machine knitters, and 
weavers. 4 weights and 88 natural and dyed shades. 55 shades come in 
cones for an economical value. When you work with Andean Alpaca you 
create beautiful and valuable garments worthy of your time. Andean Alpaca 
does not shed, wrinkle and is mothproofed. 


Ask for it at your favorite yarn shop or write for the name of the store nearest 
to you. Dealer inquiries welcome. 


You owe it to yourself to experience the most regal of yarns! 


Andean Yarns (7). 


Dept. T105, 54 Industrial Way, Wilmington, MA 01887 





Calendar 


Calendar listings are free but must be of broad and 
direct interest to people who work with textiles. The 
deadline for our February/March issue (available 
January 15) is December 1, 1985. 


ALASKA: For The Floor. American Craft Council's 
circulating exhibit, through Dec. 10. Anchorage His- 
torical and Fine Arts Museum, 121 W. 7th Ave., An- 
chorage, AK 99501; (907) 264-4326. 


ARIZONA: The Hand and the Spirit Crafts Gallery. 
Felted wall blankets by Jean Williams-Cacicedo; wool 
and silk wearable-art apparel by Gloriah Walsh; and 
hand-felted hats, cloches, and berets by T.J. Nabors; 
Dec. 12-31. 4222 N. Marshall Way, Scottsdale. 
Pendleton Fabric Craft School. Workshops: On warps, 
Dec. 3-7; spinning for beginners, Jan. 24-25; weaving 
drafts and tie-ups, Jan. 31-Feb. 1. 465 Jordan Road, 
Sedona, AZ 86336; (602) 282-3671. 

Galeria Mesa. National juried exhibits: Boxes, Bas- 
kets, Containers, Dec. 3-28; Sensational Art, artwork 
for the senses, Jan. 3-Feb. 1. 155 North Center St., 
Box 1466, Mesa, AZ 85201. 

16th Old Town Tempe Fall Festival of the Arts. Spon- 
sored by Mill Ave. Merchants’ Assn., Dec. 6-8. Roberta 
Bender, 607 E. Loyoia Dr., Tempe, AZ 85282. 


CALIFORNIA: Te Maori: Maori Art from New Zea- 
land Collections. Through Dec. 1. De Young Museum, 
Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, CA 94118. 

The Textile Study Center. Lace Lecture and Study 
Day, with Pat Earnshaw, Nov. 23. The Fine Arts Muse- 
ums of San Francisco, Golden Gate Park. 

American Museum of Quilts and Related Arts. Ex- 
hibits: Visions and Re-visions by Ann Johnston, 
through Nov. 30; Christmas Quilts gathered by Diana 
McClun, Dec. 3-Jan. 4. 766 S. 2nd St., San Jose. 
Pacific Basin School of Textile Arts. Winter classes: 
Constructed textiles, dyeing, spinning, design, etc.; 
Jan. 13-Mar. 22. Workshops: Introduction to Weaving, 
with Jackie Wollenberg, Nov. 16; Introduction to Fab- 
ric Printing, with Kathleen Larisch, Nov. 23; Teztite 
Conservation, with Geoffrey Brown, Jan. 6-10; For- 
tuny, with Pat Hickman, Jan. 25. Exhibits: Group 
Show, Certificate Program Graduate Exhibit, Dec. 15- 
Jan. 17; Time Is. Time Was. Time Is Past by Lois Lan- 
caster, Jan. 23-Feb. 21. 1659 San Pablo Ave., Berke- 
ley, CA 94702; (415) 526-9836. 

Fiberworks, Center for the Textile Arts. Lecture by 
Susan Nininger: Unusual Costumes and Body Objects, 
Dec. 3. 1940 Bonita Ave., Berkeley. 

From China to California. Exhibit of Chinese tex- 
tiles and costumes, through Feb. 28. Riverside Mu- 
nicipal Museum, 3720 Orange St., Riverside. 

Fiber Arts Invitational. Jan. 7-25. The University of 
California Crafts Center, Grove Gallery, UC San Diego, 
B-023, La Jolla, CA 92093; (619) 452-2637. 

Fiber Structure National. Exhibit juried by Neda Al 
Hilali, Nov. 21-Dec. 29. Downey Museum of Art, 10419 
S. Rives Ave., Downey, CA 90241; (213) 861-0419. 
Call for papers. Art-Culture-Future: American Craft 
‘86. June 4-7. Artists, critics, educators, museum and 
gallery representatives, and craftsmen to submit sum- 
maries of presentations, re perspectives on craft 
movement. Deadline, Jan. 15. Contact: ACC Forum 
Chairman, c/o VP Academic Affairs, California College 
Arts and Crafts, 5212 Broadway, Oakland, CA 94618. 


COLORADO: Denver Art Museum. Exhibits: A World 
of Embroidery, through Jan. 26; Quilts and Coverlets, 
through Apr. 13. 100 W. 14th Ave., Denver, CO 80238. 
Cut from the Same Cloth. Exhibition exploring the 
relationship between quilts and dolls, at the Arvada 
Center for the Arts and Humanities Museum, Dec. 11- 
Feb. 28. Includes antique, ethnic, and Amish dolls; 
kachinas; doll furniture and clothes; miniatures; and 
antique quilts. Workshop on corn husk dolls, Nov. 16, 
1-4 p.m. 6901 Wadsworth Blvd., Arvada, CO 80003. 


CONNECTICUT: Creative Arts Workshop, Inc. 17th 
Celebration of American Crafts: The best of develop- 
ments and innovations in fiber, through Dec. 23. Work- 
shop: Continuous Twill and Cherokee Pattern Baskets, 
with Sosse Baker, Jan. 8, 15, 22, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 80 
Audubon St., New Haven, CT 06511, (203) 562-4927. 
Brookfield Craft Center. Annual holiday craft sale. 
Features handmade works by members and faculty, 
Nov. 29-Dec. 24. Rt. 25, Brookfield, CT 06804. 
Wadsworth Atheneum. Lecture by Valerie Steele: 
Fashions and Eroticism in Men's and Women's Dress, 
Jan. 26. General tour of costume and dress in paint- 
ings from the permanent collection. Avery Theatre, 
600 Main St., Hartford. 


FLORIDA: Workshop/Tour to Guatemala. Nov. 7- 
Feb. 27. Sponsored by Holbrook Travel, 3540 NW 13th 
St., Gainesville, FL 32609; (904) 377-7111. 


GEORGIA: Southern Fibers. Exhibit of two- and 
three-dimensional art, wearable art, and practical art 
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for the home; November. Gertrude Herbert Art Gal- 
lery, 506 Telfair St., Augusta, GA 30901. 

7th Winter Needlework & Accessories Trade Show. 
Southeastern Yarncrafters Guild, Jan. 24-26. Contact 
Box 533, Pine Mountain, GA 31822; (404) 663-2495. 


ILLINOIS: Stripes: Hidden Messages. Exhibit of 
striped.textiles from Bolivia, Indonesia, Africa, Guate- 
mala, and Central Asia; through Jan.1. Casa del Rio 
Gallery, 341 W. Superior, Chicago. 


INDIANA: Evansville Museum of Arts and Science. 
Exhibit of the flat-woven carpets of Stanley Bulbach, 
Jan. 26-Mar. 2. 411 S.E. Riverside Dr., Evansville. 


IOWA: Paper/Fiber LX. Juried show, Mar. 30-Apr. 30. 
Deadline, Jan. 15. Open to U.S. artists who work with 
paper and/or fiber. Natalie Brody, The Arts Center, 129 
E. Washington, Iowa City, IA 52240; (319) 338-2239. 
Project Art. Fiber art, by Mary Bywater Cross and 
Friends, through Jan. 31. Contact J. Summerwill, 
Univ. of lowa Hospitals and Clinics, Iowa City. 


KANSAS: Kansas Fiber Directions ’85. Exhibit 
sponsored by Wichita Handweavers, Spinners and 
Dyers’ Guild and the Wichita Art Museum, through 
Nov. 24. KFD '85, 105 N. Muirfield, Wichita, KS 67212. 


MAINE: Fall ’85 Wearables. Through Nov. 29. Maple 
Hill Gallery, 367 Fore St., Portland, ME 04101. 


MARYLAND: The Baltimore Museum of Art. Lec- 
ture by Jack Lenor Larsen: The New Importance of Fab- 
ric, Nov. 19. Exhibit: Crib Quilts from the Berman Col- 
lection, through Dec. 29. Contact: Faith Holland, BMA, 
Art Museum Dr., Baltimore, MD 21218. 

Crafts for Christmas: A Group Exhibit. Functional 
and decorative items, Dec. 5-31. Meredith Gallery, 805 
N. Charles St., Baltimore, MD 21201; (301) 837-3575. 


MASSACHUSETTS: China: 7000 Years of Discov- 
ery. Multi-media exhibit, including embroidery on 
gauze, through Dec. 1. Boston Museum of Science, 
Science Park, Boston, MA 02114; (617) 723-2500. 

The Boston Seven: New Dimensions in Fibre. New 
work by seven Boston-based artists, through Dec. 2. 
Newton Arts Center, 65 Washington Pk., Newtonville. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: Marian Graves Mugar Art Gal- 
lery. Invitational Fiber Exhibition. Artists: Carol Ger- 
sen, quilts; Sarah D. Haskell and Patti Mitchem, weav- 
ings; Barbara Lambert, direct-dye fabric sculpture. 
Jan. 23-Feb. 5. Colby-Sawyer College, New London. 


NEW YORK: Light As a Feather. Ornithological fan- 
tasy of feathered fashion, Museum of the City of New 
York, through Apr. 12. MCNY, Fifth Ave. at 103rd St. 
Parsons School of Design. Spring courses in design, 
fashion, and textiles. Register before Feb. 2. David 
Schwartz Fashion Education Ctr. of PSD. 1. Schwartz, 
PSD, 560 7th Ave., NY, NY 10018; (212) 741-8900. 
Cooper-Hewitt Museum. Four one-day workshops on 
the crafts of-India: Chik'‘han and Mirror Embroidery 
Techniques, Indian Village Papermaking Traditions, 
Laheria Dyeing, Indian Hand-Loom Weaving Tech- 
niques; Nov. 1-Dec. 7. Cooper-Hewitt Museum, 2 E. 
91st St., New York, NY 10128; (212) 860-6868. 
Craftworks Celebration 1985. Holiday show, includ- 
ing woven wearables, through Jan. 4. The Craftsman’s 
Gallery, 16 Chase Road, Scarsdale, NY 10583. 
Quilting: New Images from an Old Tradition. Ex- 
hibit on contemporary quilting ideas, techniques, ori- 
gins; Dec. 8-Jan. 19. Gallery at Hastings-on-Hudson, 
Municipal Bldg., Hastings-on-Hudson, NY 10706. 
Small Works National ’85. Multimedia juried exhib- 
it, Dec. 7-Jan. 11. Contact John Haldoupis, Zaner Gal- 
lery, 302-I N. Goodman St., Rochester, NY 14607. 
International Fashion and Boutique Show. Jan. 2-5. 
NY Coliseum. Contact IFBS, 210 Boylston St., Chest- 
nut Hill, MA 02167. 

The Great American Quilt Contest and Festival. 
Competition sponsored by the Museum of American 
Folk Art to celebrate the Statue of Liberty centennial, 
Apr. 24-27. Deadline, Jan. 17. Activities include exhi- 
bitions, quilting bees, lectures, workshops, demon- 
strations, a wearable-art fashion show, etc. Contact 
Susan Flamm, MAFA, 125 W. 55th St., NY, NY 10019; 
(212) 581-2474; for entry form and contest rules, con- 
tact TGAQC, 1 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, IL 60601. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Automation and Robotics in 
the Textile and Apparel Industries. Class on basics 
of robotics, sensing systems, case studies, and needs; 
Nov. 21-22. North Carolina State Univ., School of Tex- 
tiles, Box 7401, Raleigh, NC 27695; (919) 737-2261. 


OHIO: Cleveland Museum of Art. Exhibits: Needles, 
Dyepots, and Looms: Textile Traditions in India, 
through spring; The Basket Makers, through Mar. 16. 
11150 E. Bivd., Cleveland. 





For the Floor. Circulating rug exhibit of American 
Craft Council, Dayton Art Institute, Jan. 18-Mar. 9. 
Box 941, Dayton, OH 45401; (513) 223-5277. 


OREGON: Oregon School of Arts and Crafts. 
Courses: Basketry, spinning, dyeing, weaving, cloth- 
ing design/patternmaking, surface design; Jan. 13- 
Mar. 22. Exhibit: Mixed Media Sculpture, Jan. 9-Feb. 6. 
8245 S.W. Barnes Road, Portland, OR 97225. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Philadelphia College of Textiles 
and Science. Exhibits: Philadelphia Presents: A Look 
at the Apparel Industry, through Dec. 21; Non-Woven: 
Paper and Fabrics, Jan. 13-18. Goldie Paley Design 
Center, 4200 Henry Ave., Philadelphia, PA 19144. 

A Gathering of Twiners. Lectures, discussions, and 
demonstrations. Speakers include Cheryl Samuel, 
Joyce Smith, and David Fraser; Nov. 23. The Universi- 
ty Museum of Archaeology/Anthropology, University 
of Pennsylvania, 33rd and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia, 
PA 19104; (215) 898-4000. 


RHODE ISLAND: Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design. Exhibits: From the Tree Where the 
Bark Grows, North American Basket Treasures from 
the Peabody Museum, Harvard University, Nov. 29- 
Feb. 16; Masterpieces of Indian Art, includes textiles 
from the museum’s permanent collection, through 
Mar. 2. 224 Benefit Street, Providence, RI 02903. 


TENNESSEE: Political Statements. Juried exhibi- 
tion of work reflecting social, political, economic, and 
environmental concerns, Jan. 26-Feb. 18. Deadline, 
December 12. Vanderbilt University’s Sarratt Gallery, 
Joel Logiudice, 402 Sarratt, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, TN 37240; (615) 322-7311. 


TEXAS: Southwest Craft Center. Workshops: Be- 
yond a Hobbyist Mentality, Randall Darwall, Nov. 22- 
24; More Than Fibers, Ed Rossbach, Dec. 11-13. 300 
Augusta, San Antonio, TX 78205; (512) 224-1848. 


VIRGINIA: Judaica. A multimedia juried exhibit in- 
cluding fiber, through Dec. 2. Jewish Community 
Center, 5403 Monument Ave., Richmond. 


WASHINGTON: 1985 Fibers Unlimited. Juried tex- 
tile competition and exhibition of regional fiber art, 
functional and nonfunctional, through Jan. 5. What- 
com Museum of History and Art, 121 Prospect St., 
Bellingham, WA 98225; (206) 676-6981. 

Focus on Fibers. Feb. 23-Mar. 14. Juried competition 
of handwoven, felted, and hand-spun items. Open to 
residents of western Washington counties. Deadline 
Feb. 21. Tacoma Weaver's Guild, c/o Pam Cox, 2206 
62nd Ave., N.W., Gig Harbor, WA 98335. 

Cerulean Blue Gallery. Felted textiles by Layne Gold- 
smith, Nov. 16-Dec 21. 119 Blanchard St., Seattle. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: The Woven and Graphic Art 
of Anni Albers, through Jan. 5. Renwick Gallery of the 
National Museum of American Art, Penn. Ave. at 17th 
St. NW, Washington, D.C. 

The Textile Museum. Exhibits: Flowers, Saints, and 
Toads: The Teztile Art of the Chiapas Maya, through 
Nov. 30; Weavers, Merchants and Kings: The Inscribed 
Rugs of Armenia, through Jan. 5; Fukusa: The Shojiro 
Nomura Fukusa Collection, Dec. 19-Mar. 23. Seminar: 
Rugs and kilims of the Transcaucasus, Nov. 20, 21. Lec- 
ture: Sheila Hicks on her Islamic tapestries, Dec. 5. 
2320 S St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


CANADA: The Banff Centre, School of Fine Arts. 
Classes in fiber and visual arts, Jan. 6-Apr. 2. Contact 
Mariette Rousseau-Vermette, Box 1020, Banff, Alber- 
ta, Canada, TOL OCO; (403) 762-6100. 

Ist Annual National Exhibition of Smatl-Scale Fine 
Crafts: Fiber, through Dec. 8. Cartwright Street Gal- 
lery, 1411 Cartwright St. Granville Island, Vancou- 
ver, British Columbia V6H 3R7, Canada. 

Ontario Crafts ’85. Through Nov. 29. MacDonald Gal- 
lery, Queen’s Park, Toronto. Contact Alison Parsons, 
Ontario Crafts Council, 346 Dundas St. W., Toronto, 
Ontario M5T 1G5, Canada; (416) 977-3551. 


OVERSEAS: Kawashima Textile School. Classes: 
Weaving (tapestry and dobby), Dec. 2-24; weaving 
(elementary), Nov. 16-28, Dec. 13-24; dyeing, Nov. 29- 
Dec. 2. 418 Ichihara-cho, Shizuichi, Sakyo-ku, Kyoto, 
Japan; tel. (075) 741-3151, 3152, 2107; tlx. 5422767. 
Hartnell: Clothes by the Royal Couturier 1930s- 
1960s. More than 30 Hartnell creations, including 
four royal dresses, ball gowns, afternoon and dinner 
dresses, suits and coats; through Feb. 2. The Museum 
of Costume at the Assembly Rooms, Bath, England. 
Art to Wear: New American Handmade Clothing. 
Through Dec. 1. Metropolitan Museum of Manila, Phil- 
ippines. Organized by American Craft Museum, toured 
under auspices of U.S. Information Agency Arts Amer- 
ica Program. Contact S. Harkavy: (212) 869-9425. 
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100% PURE WOOL from the BRITISH ISLES. 
Chunky yarns in natural shades. Tweeds in fabulous 
colours. Latest designs from England. 


Jackets, vests, cardigans 
packed in KNIT KITS 
with easy clear 

" instructions. Brochure 
$2.50, refundable with 
first order from... 


MORRIS COTTAGE INC. 
2121 Walker Road 
Palmyra, NY 14522 
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3054 North First Ave.T 
Tucson, Arizona 85719 
(602) 323-9787 
Spinning Wheels & Looms 
Dyes ¢Yarns eFibers eBooks «Instruction 
*Brochures & Class Schedules SASEe 


Happiness is working with wool! Knit- 
ting, weaving, sewing, or quilting is all 
more fun when you use wool. Wool is 
the fiber of superior warmth and qual- 
ity. Wool is soft, natural, resilient, and 
easy to handle. 






Ek “River 
oye Yarns 


—_ Be inspired by our 100% wool yarns 
(both domestic and imported), sweater 
patterns and kits, sheepskin-sweater kits, sheepskins, wool quilt batting, and com- 
plete line of looms and weaving equipment. Or, let us process your wool into quilt 


or spinning batts. 


én 


Send for a wool care pamphiet from the folks who raise the wool. 


Sugar River Farms, Inc. Catalog $2 
Samples $3 


Box 663 
Pure Wool New Glarus, WI 53574 





THE | } 
D nm OP SP | N D LE Santa Sen caw 


(805) 922-1295 


HAND-DYED YARNS 


In Subtle & Outrageous Variegated Colors 
Silk, Mohair, Wool and Cotton 
Samples $2.00 


WHOLESALE 





December/January 





Cralt Ed 


PROFESSIONAL 
CRAFT 
STUDIES 

Clay ¢ Fiber ¢ Metal ¢ Wood 


PM icota (el @eicelifiers|¢-1-) @elcelelcolay 


college credit, loans, grants, 
late lalet(e| Melle Meteiulelle[etallelmel lel i(sle)(-) 
september and January admission 
Fiber studies under the direction of Fuyuko Matsubara 


hom : lilt Tony 


i E ond o7 s fay 


WORCESTER 
CRAFT 
CENTER 


School of Fiber Arts 


Weaving, paper making, basketry, spinning, 
quilting, garment design, hand knits and much 
more in 16 exceptional fiber arts forms. Over 40 
classes, taught by 29 college level teachers. Limited 
enrollment. Summer oriented. Dormitory. 


Looms 


Advanced, simplified models for both production 
and beginner weaving. Exclusive Sievers design. 
Birch hardwood from our own forests. Available 
only by direct purchase. Immédiate shipment. 
Discounts to students. 


write: 


Sievers 

Taylor Circle 

Washington Isle 
Wis. 54246 

(414) 847-2264 
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Indigo: From Seed to Dye by Dorothy 
Miller. Indigo Press, 5950 Fern Flat Rd., 
Aptos, CA 95003; 1984. $6.95, 
softcover; 59 pp. 

Of all the natural dyestuffs, indigo 
has held a special place in the hearts of 
dyers throughout its long history. This 
book is an indigo lover’s odyssey, an 
account of Dorothy Miller’s experiments 
in growing and harvesting indigo plants, 
making the dye, and dyeing fibers. 
Miller has visited Japan to research indigo 
cultivation and processing, and she has 
been raising indigo on her California farm 
for several years. Of special interest are 
her directions for making and maintaining 
indigo vats. —Barbara Goldberg 


The Mad Weave Book by Shereen 
LaPlantz. Press de LaPlantz, 

899 Bayside Cutoff, Bayside, CA 95524; 
1984. $6.95, softcover; 76 pp. 

Shereen LaPlantz’s previous book, 
Plaited Basketry: The Woven Form, 
seemed to be the definitive work on 
plaited basketry, except for the heretofore 
baffling “mad weave,” in which equal 
elements intersect in three directions, 
creating a pattern of hexagons. Its 
difficulty is reflected in two earlier books, 


where instructions for the weave 
required 21 and 31 steps. 

Iam not sure how previous writers 
arrived at their formulas, but LaPlantz 
reasoned that, popular and common as 
hexagonal plaiting is, there must be a 
simpler way to do it. Rather than 
working in all three directions at once, 
she arranges the elements from one 
direction, then weaves in another set ata 
carefully controlled angle, and finally 
adds the third. With her instructions and 
drawings, you can really understand the 
weave once you try it her way. 

LaPlantz shares her experiments with 
color patterning, shaping, and surface and 
finishing embellishments in a chatty, 
personal tone that makes you feel you 
have taken a pleasant weekend 
workshop with her. There are quite a few 
black-and-white photographs of mad- 
weave baskets, mostly Chinese and 
Philippine. The quality of the 
reproductions is rather poor, but they do 
indicate the range of possibilities. 

This book is not for beginners. No 
matter how simple the concept seems, it 
takes a sharp, practiced eye and steady 
hand to keep three things going at once. 
Ask any juggler. —Martha Klein Haley 


DISTINCTIVE FABRIC IMPORTS 


A DIVISION OF SAWYER BROOK ENTERPRISES 


The Elle Knitting Book: 50 Exclusive 
Designs from France, translated and 
edited by Sandy Carr. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10017; 
1984. $19.95, hardcover; 126 pp. 
At first glance, this color-illustrated 
pattern book might appear expensive 
compared with the standard, softcover 
Knitting manual featuring five or six 
special brand-related designs. But it has 
an advantage. The editors aren’t limited to 
the latest in-house presentation, so they 
can select the best designs from any 
number of yarn manufacturers and 
knitwear designers. 

Elle magazine has always set 
European fashion-kKnit standards. Designs 
are a fusion of classic and advanced 
styling. With this publication, the 
American knitter has access to a 
handbook of simple but sophisticated 
garments with sound structural 
shaping. As long as the concepts of 
tension and gauge are understood, the 
Knitter can transform any one of the 
patterns by changing color, substituting 
another type of thread, or varying 
stitch patterning. 

The instructions are detailed and 
precise. One of the designs, a coat in 


OUR EXCLUSIVE 2-Ply Shetland Wool from Scotland is avail- 
able in a 60” wide mill finished suiting and matching hand 
knitting yarn in a range of beautiful dyed-in-the-wool heather 
mix shades. Yarn gauge is 6 sts = 1” on #5 needles. 2 oz. ball, 
$3.90. The matching fabric is $30 per yard. Send S.A.S.E. for 
samples and shade card. 


We also offer select fashion fabrics, including Linton Tweeds, 
Liberty of London, etc. Write for details. Mail-order our spe- 
cialty since 1974. 


P.O. BOX 2864, KEY LARGO, FL 33037 


DOLL KITS: Angelic Sleeping Baby, Handcrafted (U. S.A.) 
French Bisque Porcelain. China painted head, hands. 
Complete patterns for soft body and legs plus 
patterns for clothing. A must for any collection. 
#316, 10” size aa 
$15.95 
#317, 15” size 


PLUS $4.95 for Frt. & Hndg. Chge 








. the Original Series of Craft Hang Tags 
trom The Designery. 
Our line of high quality hang tags 
offers you an attractive, professional way 


to attach your name and care instructions 
to all of your handcrafted items!! 

Options include color choices, quantity 

discounts, yarn, special orders, and more. 

For Brochure—Order Info—Sample 
Send $1.00 (5.50 credited to first order) to: 
~S NHE DESIGNERY 
gf P.O. Box 287-1 

| Kulamazoo, Michigan 44441-2007 





A spinning wheel that’s great for the 
experienced spmner, as well as paanener 


HE KISSEL ELECTRIC SPINNER 

lets you spin fast, easily and uniformly. It's completely 
portable (weighs only 5 Ibs.}and measures 12”x12.’ Runs 
at three different speeds. 

Aneconomical way to spin; easily affordableas a 
first or second spinner. Beginners, too, especially like the 
fact that it does not require them to co-ordinate their 
handsand feet for its operation. They can spin 
right away! 





NY Residents add tax 
For catalogue and 
information (DISCOUNT) 
DOLL CLUB send $2.75 to: 


THE DOLL LADY 
P.O. Box 121-T2, Homecrest Station, Bklyn, N.Y. 11229 


1-718-934-3113 
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Kissel Electric Spinner . . . . £60.00 

Carrying Case, Birch .... . .40.00 
Carrying Case, Fir . . . .30.00 ” % 

Extra Spools, each . . 3.00 





e . ° — 4 
Kissel Electric Spinner — =~ 
{f not available at your dealers, order direct. Send check or money order 


The KISSEL SPINNER CO,, Dept. B, 606 South Rural Street, Hartford, Wisconsin 53027 


Wisconsin residents add 5% state sales tax. 
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AYoTTES 
sO OESIGNERY 


GENTER SANDWICH,N.H. 


HANDWEAVING 
STUDIO ¢ SHOP 


ANNOUNCING the : 
echinvemerts 


OWL 


HANDWEAVING WITH ROBER TawoROBERTA 


A HANDWEAVING HOME STUDY COURSE 
is now available from Robert and Roberta 
Ayotte of Ayottes’ Designery. Our success 
as designer craftsmen in handweaving since 
1958 is what makes our course worth your 
consideration. Our goal is to help anyone 
interested in handweaving for pleasure 
and/or profit. Our comprehensive step-by- 
step course, HANDWEAVING WITH ROB- 
ERT AND ROBERTA, may just be what you 
have been looking for. Send for a free infor- 
mation kit from AYOTTES' DESIGNERY, 
DEPT. T-KIT, CENTER SANDWICH, NH 
03227 or send $29.95 now for the Foun- 
dation Series of Lessons. 






F@®LKWEAR 
FEATURES 
CONTEMPORARY 
PATTERNS 
USP OMSINID ON A: 


© TOSEW & 
EMBELLISH 


© SPECIAL 
CRAFT OPTIONS 


® MULTI-SIZED, 
DURABLE FORMAT 


e AT FINE FABRIC 
& FIBER STORES 
OR BY MAIL ORDER 


SEND $1 FOR COMPLETE COLOR CATALOG 
FOLKWEAR © BOX 3859-TZ ® SAN RAFAEL CA 94912 








Guaranteed to Fit! 


Individualized Pants, Bodice and Skirt Patterns 


How many times have you invested 


eres \ 


° . . — — a fit— lease 
valuable time and money in sewing _—_——— peer that are guarantee! 4 ae \ 
an article of clothing —only to find Yes! I want to use pa kit(s) for the items marke | 
that it simply does not fit well? send me the measuring : oe 





puter technology, I can offer you, Address —————_ Fate __ Zip ————_ | 


in addition to our successful pants pattern, two new basic cus- City WE ee —— ee | 
tom patterns made to your exact measurements. And I guaran- as = 


- 
Now, thanks to advances in com- | Name ———— ————— 


— — 
Phone ——— = ——— Total 1 









tee them to fit, or your money will be refunded. Mm nl —— rie » S——— | | 

, ae | m 
Order today. You'll receive complete easy-to-follow ** 9 | [os attern/measuring Kit ($25.00 each) , 
measuring directions and a special measuri x . acer Pants F Kit ($25.00 each) ————__ | 

. : P eoune ‘a * (oy, a\ Bodice pattern/measuring 1 ‘ Oe \ 
tape by return mail. AND, if you order all three AP Vaan A r ae ee jmeasuring kit ($15.00 each) 
patterns, we'll subtract $10.00 from your total hig t | =e y es aie trerns (-$10.00) “7 ae l 
order. Think of the time and money you will / ~’ \ If | $10.00 discount for all 3 pa $2.00 $ l 
save. But really more important, how you'll “>, \ 1 | panating charge es 
enjoy using patterns that really fit. Your clothes | f Total Enclosed a eT ahead in 
will oe and feel so good you'll use the patterns | Our patterns are wonderful gifts 0" der no 
Over and over. ur p 
liday shopp'"s- . ' ncepts, Inc. 
pay Rees A payable to Clothing Design eee 76502. 
: ee oe | Make pane oe RO. BOX 1188, Manhattan. 

a. i . = J ee 
CLOTHING DESIGN y CipantMciManior Cant COVISA Exp DU 
CONCE PTS, INC. We honor 





: Account # pee __ |} 


Custom Patterns 


: 1 credit card) SS ~ sot of your completed 
. ture Gf using ; RES) ks of Our receip te rp) 
PO. Box 1188, Manhattan, Kansas 66502 | asa + pattern will be shipped ee (Central Standard Time). 1 8) 
Phone toll free 800-348-7255. \ toes surements. order by Phone Oe as ee ee 


In Kansas (913) 539-1510 
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chunky yarn, would look equally 

stunning in a mixture of fine yarns, as 
long as the multiple threads equal one 
thread of chunky. —Lilo Markrich 


Surface Design for Fabrice by Richard 
M. Proctor and Jennifer F. Lew. 

The University of Washington Press, 
P.O. Box 85569, Seattle, WA 98105; 
1984. $24.95 hardcover, $14.95 
softcover; 192 pp. 

This is the first serious rival to 
Johnston and Kaufman’s 1967 Design on 
Fabrics (2nd edition, 1981) as the best 
comprehensive introductory guide to 
surface-design techniques. The detailed 
presentation covers all methods used to 
embellish fabric surfaces. Part One 
reviews the fundamentals of design and 
color, fibers and fabrics, and dyes and 
colorants. Part Two covers direct dyeing, 
liquid and bound resists, direct and 
stencil printing (kKatazome and screen- 
printing), and needlework. Some little- 
known and subtle techniques are carefully 
explained, such as sgraffito, in which 
wax-covered fabric is scratched with a 
sharp tool to expose fine lines of the 
base fabric for dye application. Each 
chapter details the necessary tools, 


Sketch your design ideas on our 
Se Agiht-1 
_ : “3 ‘ w= 

a 
one 


Our two sided easel 


has room for both of you: 


chalk surface 


fully adjustable 
pinch-proof hinges 
solid oak 


coated clips 
height = 44” 


‘To order, or request further infor 


Beka, Inc. 542 Selby Ave. St. Pat 
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creativity at the same time. 


wipeable marker surface 


colorful tray fronts 


surfaces are 231"' X 2]”’ 


equipment, and techniques and 
illustrates processes and examples, 
both historic and contemporary. 
Appendices cover finishing techniques 
and sources of supply. 

Two oversights concerning health and 
safety must be mentioned. The brief 
paragraph on safety is inadequate, 
particularly for beginners learning 
independently, who, as the authors 
acknowledge, usually work at home in the 
kitchen and store dye pastes in the 
refrigerator. To imply that it is safe to use 
dyes at home without cautions beyond 
labeling jars and using separate utensils is 
misleading at best. Minimally, a list of 
hazardous materials and precautions, as 
well as recommendations for handling 
dye powders, providing ventilation in the 
work space, and using respirators 
should have been included. 

The second point is the surprising 
inclusion of detailed instructions for 
naphthol or azoic dyes. Fay Halpern and 
Michael McCann recommended in the 
August 1976 Craft Horizons that these 
dyes not be used, because inhalation of 
the two highly reactive components 
(powders) can cause serious illness. 
Although Proctor and Lew caution dyers 


- : Cotton/Rayon 


Alpaca 
Cotton 


Wool 


Linen 


S11 k/Wool 


Rayon/Acrylic 


We 


in the preparation of the lye solution 

required for naphthol dyes, no mention 

is made of the dye-powder hazard, a 

regrettable omission if instructions for 

naphthol dyes are to be included at all. 
For the most part, however, this is a 

joyful and exciting book—it makes me 

want to leave the typewriter and go 

back to my studio. —Barbara Goldberg 


An Illustrated Guide to Making 

Oriental Rugs by Gordon W. Scott. Pacific 
Search Press, 222 Dexter Ave. N.., 

Seattle, WA. 98109; 1984. $14.95, 
softcover; 104 pp. 

This book sets out to provide all the 
technical information necessary to 
recreate traditional Oriental knotted 
rugs. Gordon Scott has spent many years 
working out this problem, and here we 
have a small book crammed with 
instructions, tips, and designs. 

He gives us easy-to-follow 
instructions for building four slightly 
different upright tapestry looms, at 
least one of which could easily be built at 
a fraction of the cost of a manufactured 
one. He shows how to make a small 
sample weaving with either Ghiordes or 
Senna knots and gives the typical Middle 








THE FINEST QUALITY IN HANDKNITTING YARNS 


Joan Toggitt Ltd., 35 Fairfield Place 
st Caldwell, N.J. 07006 











Threads Magazine 


The 
basketry magazine 


with STYLE! 


oh 5 ba tia ) 

re My rye 
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@ Quarterly 


g' Sette oe 


The original source for: 


IDEAS, INSTRUCTION, 
INTERVIEWS, INQUIRIES 
and INFORMATION, 


Sample: $3.50 ppd. U.S. funds 
Subscription rates: $8.95 U.S. ppd. 


$11.95 Canada and all other. 
All subscriptions pre-paid. 


The Basketmaker Quarterly 
MKS Publications, Inc. 
P.O. Box 005 Dept.T 
Belleville, Michigan 48111 


Retail inquiries weicome 
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Smooth, sharp, 


lightweight, with knife-edge cutlery blades that almost 
let you forget you’re cutting. That’s Contura-lite® 


Tradition. 


[radition dies hard. Norman Kennedy has 
spent a lifetime learning and passing on the 
traditional weaving and spinning techniques 
of his native Scotland. At Weaver's Croft, 
the Marshtield School of Weaving, you can 
learn the profession Of weaving. Even if you 
thought you already knew how. For more 
information, write: Weaver's Croft, the 
Marshtield School of Weaving, Plaintield, 
Vermont 05667. 


‘i 


Weaver’s Croft, 
the Marshfield School of Weaving. 
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If the scissors you’ve been using make noise about all the 


work they're doing, change to Contura-lite® for all your sewing 
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and embroidery projects. 


After all, Wiss has been cutting smoothly 
for over 130 years. Haven’t you heard? 


*Disc. Bolt 
(Pood by the yard in dollars) Price Price Price 
Silk Satin Crepe 36” $5.00 : $3.85 
Crepe Backed Silk Satin 9.05 : 7.10 

“Charmeuse” 45” 
Crepe Satin Speckled 7.45 : 5.95 
Crepe de Chine 14mm 36” 6.25 : 
Crepe de Chine 14mm 45” 6.96 
Fuji Broadcloth 10 lb. 6.35 
36” (Aug) 

V. heavy Raw Silk 48” 9.35 
Spun Silk Taffeta 45” 6.00 
Tussah Silk 3A 42” 4.45 
Tussah (hand woven) 3B 33” 4.70 
Tussah 3C 42” (sl. rib) 3.95 
Tussah 3D 48” (v. heavy) 8.20 
Popular Silk Noil 36” 4.70 
Silk Habotai (6mm) 45” 3.41 
Silk Habotai (8mm) 45” 4.25 
Silk Habotai (8.5) 36” July 3.41 
Silk Habotai (10mm) 45” 4.95 
Silk Habotai (f2mm) 45” 5.47 
Noil SI. Twill one side 36” 5.88 
Silk Satin 45” 6.94 
Silk Chiffon 45” 4.56 
Silk Shauntung 54” 8.35 
Mousdoup 36” 6.56 : ; 
Fabric swatches .50 each. *Any order over $60.00. 
Hand rolled silk scarves will be available in September. 
Cotton Fabrics, Made in Switzerland 
Satin C46A approx. 135g/ m2, prepared for printing, 
singed, mercerized, natural color, 54” 5.90 quoted 
Satin C46B, as above, bleached, white 44” 5.90 quoted 
Muslin C28, approx. 75g, m2, prepared for printing, 
singed, mercerized, bleached, without optical 
brightening, 54” 480 quoted 
indian silks and cotton fabrics will be available in 
August. Silk scarves with hand rolled hemmed edges 
will be available in early September. 
PRINCE FIX DYES for silk and wool - require no 
steam fixing. Printed color chart $1/ Fabric color 
chart $5. 
PAINTING WITH DYES ON SILK AND WOOL 
instruction booklet $3.50. 


Rupert, Gibbon & Spider 
718 College St. Dept.6C, Healdsburg, CA 95448 
707 433-9577 
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The difference between work and workmanship. 


BOKER CRESCENT LUF KIN’ NICHOLSON’ PLUMB TURNER WELLER WIRE-WRAP WISS XCELITE~ 
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Eastern selvage method anda simple 

end finish. An especially useful technique 
is tubular warping, which provides 

nearly double the available warp length of 
conventional frame-loom warping. He 
knows all the little things that can go 
wrong, especially when you are trying to 
learn something like this from a book. 

In this field, we seldom see an 
instruction book comparable to traditional 
knitting books on the market. But Scott 
tells exactly what kind of equipment and 
yarns to use and where to get them, and 
he lists the exact materials and methods 
for nine traditional rugs, including 
graphed-out designs and photographs of 
the rugs. He never addresses the 
problem of using these methods in a more 
original way at all. However, someone 
who wants to try high-tension rug weaving 
would find his frame looms and warping 
directions versatile and clearly explained. 
Nevertheless, the weaving instructions 
are rather narrow, as Scott chooses not to 
cover any flat tapestry techniques. 

I find only one serious deficiency. 
Considering the lengths to which Scott 
has gone to reproduce both the 
technology and the products of traditional 
Middle Eastern weaving, I am very 


much surprised that he struggles along 
with commercial yarn colors he admits 
are not quite satisfactory. He specifically 
recommends high-quality wools and 

then turns around and tries to soften the 
colors by fading them in the sun. This is 
a very bad piece of textile conservation 
indeed. Given the extraordinary 

fastness of many contemporary dyes, the 
yarns may well deteriorate before the 
dyes fade under exposure to sunlight. A 
great majority of the traditional natural 
dyes are readily available, and they’re not 
difficult to use (walnuts, madder, 
cochineal, henna, and indigo). When you 
face months, or even years, of patient 
labor, lovingly reproducing traditional 
artifacts, why settle for less than 

perfect results? —Martha Klein Haley 


About the remewers: Barbara Goldberg 
is a surface designer who teaches at the 
newly relocated Program-in-Artisanry 
at the Swain School of Design in New 
Bedford, MA. Martha Klein Haley, a 
weaver and surface designer, teaches at 
the University of Utah. Lilo Markrich, 
an embroiderer and a weaver, runs The 
Textile Museum’s shop and gallery in 
Washington, D.C. 
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Costume Credits: “Sport” in Sportswear 


PAGE 37: (Top photo) Left: Riding hat: tan straw, 

1920s. Lent by Ms. Pamela Coghlan, Rutherford, NJ. 
(Photo, bottom left) Right: Blouse: off-white silk, 

1890s. Gift of Ms. Margaret Larson, NY. (Photo, bottom 
right) Left: Bicycling suit: brown wool nailhead, 
bifurcated skirt, 1896. Lent by the Brooklyn Museum, gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. Morton Sulzer. Right: Bicycling suit: 
heather wool tweed; bifurcated skirt, 1890s. Lent by the 
Brooklyn Museum, gift of Ms. Katherine B. Ryan. 

PAGE 38: (Photo, left) Left: Spring/summer ensemble: 
white handkerchief-linen shirt, white linen skirt, hand-knit 
white linen vest, Calvin Klein, 1985. Lent by Calvin 
Klein, NY. Right: Spring/summer ensemble: white cotton- 
knit polo shirt, white cotton skirt, blue-and-white 
cotton-knit pullover, Ralph Lauren, 1985. Lent by Ralph 
Lauren, NY. (Photo, bottom right) Left: Child's sailor 
suit: natural linen with blue-and-white braid trim, 1900. 
Gift of Henry Bergstresser, Harrisburg, PA. PAGE 39: 
(Photo, left) Spring/summer ensemble: pink linen duster, 
beige linen cable-knit pullover, beige linen pants, Perry 
Ellis, 1985. Lent by Perry Ellis, NY. (Photo, top center) 
Left: Man’s bathing suit: blue-and-white-striped cotton 
knit, 1890s. Lent by Ms. Helen Uffner, NY. (Photo, center 
of page) Right: Playsuit: multicolored cotton plaid, 
Claire McCardell, 1950s. Gift of Mrs. Adrian McCardell, 
Baltimore, MD. Hat: dark rattan with ochre ribbon trim, 
Lilly Daché, 1955. Gift of Mrs. Jackson McCracken, NY. 
(Photo, bottom center) Evening gown: white organdy 
with blue-and-red-silk trim, Norman Norell, spring 1968. 
Lent by The Metropolitan Museum of Art, gift of 

Mrs. Lyn Revson, NY. PAGE 40: (Top photo) Left: New 
York Yankees uniform #40, worn by Don Zimmer, 1983. 
Lent by the New York Yankees, Yankee Stadium, Bronx, 
NY. Center: Spring/summer dress; tan linen, Calvin Klein, 
1985. Lent by Calvin Klein, NY. Right: New York Mets 
uniform #17, worn by Keith Hernandez, 1984. Lent by the 
New York Mets, Shea Stadium, Flushing, NY. (Photo, 
bottom left) Left and second from right: Evening 
pajamas: multicolored sequinned tops, black silk-satin 
pants, Geoffrey Beene, 1976. Lent by Geoffrey Beene, NY. 
Second from left: New York Mets uniform #17, worn by 
Keith Hernandez, 1984. Lent by the New York Mets, Shea 
Stadium, Flushing, NY. Center: Harlem Globetrotters 
uniform, 1985. Lent by the Harlem Globetrotters, Sherman 
Oaks, CA. (Photo, bottom right) Jumpsuit ensemble, 
Norma Kamali, 1981. Lent by Martin Foil, Tuscarora Yarns, 
Mt. Pleasant, SC. 
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SAMPLERS 


HIGHLY AUTHENTIC reproduction kits 
(counted-thread) worked on the finest hand-dyed, | 
custom-woven linens. 


Our catalogue also includes many authoritative, 
hard-to-find books on antique needlework, fine 
accessories, antique samplers, & birdseye maple 
frames. 


Send $1.50 to: 

THE SCARLET LETTER 
20215 W. Coffee Rd. 
Box 471 
New Berlin, WI 53151 
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A SYSTEM FOR THE CONTROLLED USE 
OF REACTIVE DYES ON NATURAL FIBERS 


YEKI 


» The Home-Dyer’s Helper 
» All the Necessary Instructions, Dyes, 


and Measuring Equipment 
» Dye Hundreds of Colors 3 
on All Natural Fibers “a9 
® Look for DYEKIT in your local fiber Ba ciccew 
supply shop or send $27.50 + $1.75 postage to: 
DYEKIT, 412 E. 4th St., Bloomington, IN 47401 


From India 


SILK FABRICS 


ACCESSORIES 
Silk Samples & Brochure $10.00 
Refundable with order 


O YES. SEND ME A COMPLETE SAMPLE 
SPECIAL EFFECTS —_ xi, BROCHURE. ALSO SENO ME SPECIAL 
1938 Wildwood Circle OFFERS AND SAMPLES FOR ONE FULL 
Glendale Hts., tL 60139 YEAR CHECK, M.0., VISA, MC ACCEPTED. 


Dept 10 





Spinning Wheels, 
Carders, Looms, 
Handspun Yarn 


Ellison’s F \ 
Rt 2, Box 197, Hayfield, MN 55940 # ‘\ 
(507)477-3569 9 





Qut-of-print books related to Fiber Arts. 





$2.00 for next three catalogs. 


Wooden Porch Books 
Box 262T, Middlebourne, WV. 26149 











Cldaeficd - 


The CLASSIFIED rate is $2.25 per word, minimum ad 
15 words. Payment must accompany order. Send to 
Threads, Advertising Dept., Box 355, Newtown, CT 
06470. Deadline for the February/March issue is 
November 8. 


60-INCH CLEMENT 4-HARNESS FLOOR LOOM, many 
extras (books, warping board, shuttles), $1,000. Laura 
(203) 669-9105. 


NEW ELECTRIC SCISSORS, two speeds, fast and slow 
make cutting easy. Fine Swiss steel cutting blades zip 
through fabric following guide light. Comes with pro- 
tective cover. UL and CSA approved. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Only $14.95, plus $1.50 postage and han- 
dling. Send to: Laura Sullo’s Gifts, 15-T Rockland 
Ave., Nanuet, NY 10954. 


SUPERIOR POLYESTER craft filling in 10 or 24-pound 
pack. $1.49 per pound prepaid anywhere east or $1.69 
west of Mississippi. Send check or money order to 
Rando, Box 475T, Fairport, NY 14450. 


FINLAND’S weavers and fiber art awaits you! Dye and 
weave yourself. Write: Studies Abroad, North Idaho 
College, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 83814. 


Threads Magazine 
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Hand Spun Yarn 


matural & custom dyed 






Available in wools & wool blends 
(linen, silk and mohair) 






Send $2.00 for sample cards to: 





Rocking Sheep Woolens 
R. #2, Box #281, Mashpee, MA 02649 






_ shannock 
Tapestry 
Looms” 


High tension, heavy duty, 
professional tapestry looms 
with roller beams and 


Call (206) 573-7264 other weaving accessories. 


or write to: 
10402 N.W. 11th Ave., Vancouver, WA USA 98685 


Perfect Gift for Knitters, Crocheters and Weavers 
UNIVERSAL YARN FINDER Vol II 
Amplified interchange chart lists 1400 yarns. 
Yardage, prices, gauge, cleaning care & amount to use. 
Send $11.95 to: Maggie Righetti (TM), P.O. Box 49707, 

Atlanta, GA 30359. 


ICELANDIC 
WOOL 


100% wool yarns in 2 weights 
9 natural “sheep” colors 


Catalog and yarn samples: 
$2.00 


GOLDEN FLEECE 
12519 S.E. 203rd Place 
Kent, WA 98031 


HAND-DYED REED 


15 Subdued Colors 
3/16” flat 
#3 round 
Send for colored, hand dyed 
samples. Include $1.00 (refundable 
with first order) to: 


SPLINTS & REEDS 
93 Signal Hill Road 
Madison, CT 06443 


December/January 








ROBERTA ELECTRONIC SPINNER 
Spinning, Weaving, Dyeing 
Supplies 
GIFTS « SHEEP * COLLECTABLES 
Books & Patterns 
Summer Workshops / Custom Carding 


MAIL ORDER & RETAIL 
SHOP 
Catalog $1.00 


(refundable with 1st order) 


491 E. Dept. TH Colburn Ad., Free Soil, MI 49411 








BASKETRY SUPPLIES, CLASSES 


24 page illustrated catalog - $1 
(refundable) 


The (aning Shop 


926 Gilman, Dept. TM, Berkeley, CA 94710 


SPINFORMATION by Colonel Ronin 


Dean of spinning teachers. Perfect manual 
for teachers. Complete guide for self- 
teaching. $13.95. Famous SPINCRAFT 
SPINNING KIT - wheels - supplies. SASE. 


FR Spincraft 


Box 830332, Richardson, Texas 75083 


Exclusive line of wools 
in beautiful textures and 
sophisticated colors. 
Matching yarns available 
for a sweater or 
that special detail. 


Swatches $3.00 
refunded with order. 


DICKS 3316 CIRCLE HILL ROAD 
#8 ALEXANDRIA, VA 22305 





510 00) « 


$150 postage 
Dorn thy Bond 

44706 Row River Ad 
Cottage Grove. Ore 974274 














Knit a thermal vest 






for everyone | in the —* 


Copyrighted pattern $4.50 ppd. Patternworks 
e includes sizes T4 to men’s XL Box pie 
e quick & easy Pepe 


Poughk eepsie 
° use 5 strands worsted wt. yarn ate 2601 


“You knit in quilted warmth” 








The Leader in 
Sewing Supplies 
by Mail 

The most complete selection of 


| 

| 

| 

| 

. LACES - TRIMS : THREADS 
SNAP FASTENERS - BUTTONS | | 

| WESTERN TRIMS 

| ZIPPERS - NOTIONS . 

| FREE CATALOG | 

| 

| 

| 

' | 


e Bee €e Company 


P.O. Box 36108-D 
Dallas, Texas 75235 


Sm a 











Machine Embroidery « : farorning 


CREATIVE e DMC ee 


eae eho PATTERNS, NOTIONS, MDRE! 


Send *1" (refundable) for catalog: 







HARD-TO-FIND NEEDLEPOINT 
BOOKS BY MAIL 


We specialize in rare, out-of-print, and NEW 
books at moderate prices. Free book search 
service. Books bought and sold. 


Send $1.00 for complete catalog and list of 


Needlework books available. 


HARD-TO-FIND 
NEEDLEWORK BOOKS 
BETTE FEINSTEIN 
96B Roundwood 
Newton MA 02164 
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New Yarns 

by Theresa Gaffey 

This year’s crop of new yarns has come 

in and it has been a good year. I just spent 
hours examining color cards, winding 
skeins, and knitting swatches. Here I'll 
show you 20 new yarns you can look 
forward to seeing in the shops. 

The focus in yarns this year is the 
combination of texture and color. These 
effects are produced by a number of 
different strands that are plied into one 
yarn. The strands are usually of 
different fibers and colors, thereby 
producing a whole new look from 
otherwise ordinary yarns. Many of these 
plied yarns take advantage of contrast 
between strands: shiny with matte- 
finished yarns, thick with thin yarns, 
textured with smooth yarns, and solid 
with multicolored yarns. 

The trend toward natural fibers 
continues. You'll be seeing many more 
luxury yarns, such as mohair, silk, and 
alpaca, both alone and in blends. Many of 
the new yarns are bulky weight, giving a 
gauge of three to four stitches per inch. 
They're quick to knit, so youcan seea 
finished sweater emerge from just a few 
days’ worth of Knitting time. 

The 20 swatches shown full size on 
this page and the next are mainly quality 
yarns—yarns well worth your time and 
money. In those cases where I had trouble 
with the yarn, I’ve mentioned it so that 
you can make your own decision. 





Shetland et Lin 
| Pingouin, Box 100 
| Jamestown, SC 29453 
70% wool, 30% linen. 
80 yd/50-gm ball. #9 

™ needles, 16 sts=4 in. 
Shetland et Lin blends wool and linen, 
each of which adds to the tweedy effect. 
The linen’s light sheen contrasts with 
the wool’s matte finish. This is a classic 
yarn (in 9 colors) that could be used for 
many years. The heather shading is well 
suited to rich cables or pattern stitches. 
As in any linen yarn, long fibers stick out, 
but these linen fibers are considerably 
softer than usual. 


La Swa 

E’Lite, 750 Suffolk St. 
Lowell, MA 01854 
60% merino, 40% silk. 
150 yd/40-gm skein; 
$5.95. On #5 needles, 
24 sts=4 in. 

















La Swa is an extremely soft blend of 
silk and wool. It’s a smooth, deceptively 
simple, sport-weight yarn, a popular 
yarn from last year. The swatch is knit 
from the smooth, 3-ply yarn, but La Swa 
is also available in a boucle. 


Elyseé, Schaffhauser 
Qualitiit 

938 N.W. Couch 
Portland, OR 97209 
25% each of silk, 
alpaca, mohair, wool. 
135 yd/50-gm ball, 
$7.70. On #6 needles, 
20 sts=4 in. 

Elysée is a terrific yarn containing four 
equally luxurious fibers. The silk adds a 
slight sheen, giving the swatch a two- 
tone look. It’s soft, drapes well, and would 
make anyone a classic sweater. 
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Baladin 

' Phildar, 6438 Dawson 
Norcross, GA 300938 
36% wool, 31% acrylic, 
14% alpaca, 12% 
cashmere, 7% nylon. 
107 yd/50-gm ball; $5.25. 
#6 needles, 19 sts=4 in. 
Baladin is one of my favorite yarns. It is 
a soft, subtle mixture of wool, alpaca, 
cashmere, and acrylic. One strand of 
off-white is plied with any one of 9 
different muted pastel colors to give the 
finished swatch a vaguely tweedy look. 
Baladin holds its shape well and would 
be a great yarn for displaying interesting 
shapes and stitch patterns. It would 

also be beautiful in a simple stockinette 
stitch. This yarn has a lot of 
possibilities, though I wish the color range 
were broader. 


Loe 

W. West, 2305 Main St. 

—~ Santa Monica, CA 90405 
100% wool. 

130 yd/100-gm 

skein; $7.50. #104 
needles, 14 sts=4 in. 
Zoé is a high-quality yarn that will wear 
and wash well. Its thick-and-thin nature 
translates into a subtle, handspun look 
when knit up. Although this yarn is bulky, 
it still could be used in anything from a 
vest to a light jacket sweater. All of the 12 
colors that it comes in are good, clear 
solids, refreshing during a season of 
multicolored yarns. 























Reine Schafwolle 
Phildar, 6438 Dawson 
Norcross, GA 30093 
100% wool. 77 yd/100- 
gm Skein; $3.99. On #6 
“ needles, 11 sts=4 in. 
Reine Schafwolle is the softest Lopi- 
type yarn I’ve ever knit. While it doesn’t 
have the handspun texture of some 
other brands, it’s strong—a real advantage 
in a rugged sweater—reasonably priced, 
available in a wide range of natural and 
dyed colors, and easy to work with. 


~ Creme de Tweed 

' Bernat, Depot St. 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 
60% wool, 40% cotton. 
75 yd/50-gm ball; $3.95. 
| _ #9 needles, 14 sts=4 in. 
Creme de Tweed is a wonderful 
combination, a core of cotton surrounded 
by a coil of a light-colored wool. It 
comes in 6 muted colors. I find this a 
versatile yarn, appropriate for any 
number of styles. 


aE AOI a BOON 
Irland’ Anny 

Anny Blatt 

24770 Crestview 
Farmington Hills, 

MI 48018 

80% wool, 20% mohair. 
110 yd/50-gm ball; $6.95. 
#8 needles, 16 sts=4 in. 
Irland’ Anny is a classic Aran-type yarn 
available in 10 tweedy colors. Although 
ideal for fisherman pullovers, it would 
also do well in current fashions. The blend 
of wool-and-kid mohair is softer than a 
pure Aran wool. Anny Blatt also publishes 
attractive pattern books. 





ee ws «ea * 
Paton’s Moorland 
Chunky 
Susan Bates 
212 Middlesex Ave. 
Chester, CT 06412 
100% wool. 69 yd/50-gm 
ball; $3.50. On #10 
needles, 15 sts=4 in. 
Maorland Chunky is a quality, bulky- 
weight wool, ideal for sporty sweaters. It’s 
thick, but because it’s loosely twisted, 
you get bulk without a lot of weight. It’s 
available in a variety of heather colors, 
and at $3.50 a ball, it’s a bargain. 





Threads Magazine 
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Marketplace 


SIRMOS 


JOIN THE EXCITEMENT 


The Complete Knitting Machine 
Store in a Catalog 

- Send for Your Free Copy Today 

» Mail & Phone Orders Welcome 


125 Cedar Street NY NY 10006 (212) 619-2898 


Mon.-Sat. 10-6 } 
Fri. 10-9 


Traditional Handcrafts 


purveyors of spinning,~ 
weaving, dyeing, knitting ~ 
SUPPLIES 
specializing in natural 
FIBRES 
friendly knowledgeable sales people 
at 154 mary alexander court 
northville. m' 48167 
(313) 349-7509 


In mich'9?" 


Luxurious Wool 
ond exatic fibers 
/ ready to spin 


Quolity wool 
ond other noturol 
fiber yorns 


Fiber 
Somples 


Somples 
$2 00 


c 4 
a. $1.00 
ag | 


Moil Order Catolog Free 
Curtis Fibers 
Stor Re. Box 15 ® Ritzville, WA 99169 
(509) 659-1913 


YARNS 


Wools, Rayons, Cottons, Chenilles, Novelty, for knitting, 


weaving, wall hangings, rugs. All yarn in stock—orders 
shipped in 24 hrs. Wide color range of 100% wool rug yarn. 


Send $3.00 for complete yam samples & pricelist. 


CHATEAU INDUSTRIES 
DEPT 5, 2610 E. WOODWARD, FRESNO, CA 93721 


for 


ee Ve line | 


MARY LORISH JAHN 





December 1985/January 1986 


Call Collect (313)547-9159 
Freight Free up to $50 


Handweaving Looms from 
GLIMAKRA *« NORWOOD « SCHACHT 
LECLERC * BEKA « CRANBROOK 


ASHFORD & LOUET 
Spinning Wheels 
Institutional Inquiries Welcome 


THE GOLDEN 
HEDDLE 


1602 Rochester Rd., P.O. Box 761-T 


Royal Oak, MI 48068 — 


(313) 547-9159 
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we he teh Rice np roti a ho £ | 
£2 for $2.25 — 20 for $4.50 - 40 for $4.50 
400 tor ae = =e for $19. 50 - 500 tor 930.50 


"Charm Woven Labels" 
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TOOLS OF THE TRADE 


quality hand built 
floor and table looms 
benches, accessories 


free brochure 
dealerships available 


Tools of the Trade 
RFD -T1 

Fair Haven, VT 05743 
(802) 537-3183 


European 
Handknitting Yarns 


Enclose $2 for portfolio. 


WILD AND WOLLE 
Box 914 
Wilmette, Illinois 60091 


BAGS HAN DSPU 


Handspun wool yarn and 
dyed fleece in many lovely 
colors Discount prices on 
Ashford spinning wheels 
send $1.00 for samples to 


PO. Box 823-T. Arcata, CA 9552! 


[MosterCard 


iy 


A WORLD OF COLOR IN YOUR HANDS 


BEAUTIFUL HAND-DYED 


LK 


WOOL, MOHAIR, 


ANGORA & CASHMERE 
Gena «heck of SV eee hoe C cdear Sarit poles ate 
% 00° Wool 400) Chhers $1 00 


1507 South 6 Street Suite4 
Minneapolis, MN 55454 
612/338-0144 





Jointed Teddy Bear Patterns 
and Supplies 


e Leather 
¢ Quantity Discounts 
* Prompt Service 


© Fur 

e Joints 
e Eyes 
e Noses 


Caillorvaine Originals 
PO. Boer 137 
Tehachapi. CA 93561 


. $2.00 


PENDLETON WOOLENS 
AT SALE PRICES 


Farnous PENDLETON 100% wool suitings, plains and fancies. Send 
$3.00 for swatches and prices. $6.00 first order credit given on 
minium 2 yard order. Fabric is priced below regular retail. Geniune 
PENDLETON label for your garment with each order. 
OPPENHEIM’S, DEPT. 244 
N. MANCHESTER. Ind. 46962 


Catalog... 









TURN YOUR... 





LEARN TO CREATE... 


@ Luxurious Drapes ro 
{ i ee 


@ Slip Covers 

@ Bedspreads ue 
NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED - WE SHOW YOU HOW! 
CAN’T LEAVE HOME TO WORK ... and never seem to have 


enough money? If you sew, you have amoney-making machine 
in your home! Discover how hundreds of homemakers have 
quickly learned Drapery Making and InteriorDecorating with the 
help of C.D.D.I1.! Help meet the huge demand for custom 
.. from new 


draperies, bedspread ensembles and slipcovers . 
homes, apartments, decorators, offices, hotels - 
friends and neighbors. Save $300 or more on 
your own drapes - get fabrics wholesale. 

Write for detaits, 






Send For FREE Decoraling-Drapery Book’ 


‘inet. Dept. XB544 
and, Santa Ana, CA g2705 






Custom 
2118 South 


HERITAGE QUILTS & QUILTING DESIGNS II 
ANOTHER COLLECTION FROM GRANDMA FRANSON’S ATTIC 
COMPILED & EDITED 
by BERTHARETH TRIBUNO 


A large 11 x 17 spiral bound book containing a collection of 8 old fashioned 
quilt patterns with more than 50 coordinating quilting designs for these quilts 


Send $9.95 plus $1 50 shipping to 
BERTHA RETH TRIBUNO 

4111 WOODRIDGE DR NE - DEPT T 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IA 52401 


Order HERITAGE QUILTING DESIGNS from the Collection of DORATHY FRANSON 


$9.25 plus $1 50 shipping 
(Send only $1.50 shipping when ordering both books} 
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) Suprema Alpaca 
Andean Yarns 

} 54 Industrial Way 
Wilmington, MA 01887 
100% alpaca. 200 
 yd/100-gm ball; $10.80. 
| #7 needles, 20 sts=4 in. 
AIpAGa: isa vondercul fiber, and 
Suprema is a reasonably priced luxury 
yarn. Alpaca occurs naturally in white, 
beige, brown, and black. Suprema comes 
in 15 natural and dyed shades. It would 
make a very soft pullover, cardigan, or 
scarf that would last many years. 
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seme Alexandrie, 
) | by Chat Botté 
, Armen, Box 8348 
» ) Asheville, NC 28814 
) 55% mohair, 30% 
' acrylic, 15% lamb’s wool. 
70 yd/50-gm ball; $10. 
#8 needles, 16 sts=4 in. 
Alexandrie knits up like a mohair, but 
dashes of colors give it a tweedy look. The 
mohair and lamb’s wool make the fabric 
soft and fluffy. Available in 8 colors; 
appropriate for sportier styles. 
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_Pebblespun 

Bernat, Depot St. 

_ Uxbridge, MA 01569 

» 70% wool, 22% mohair, 
8% nylon. 87 yd/50-gm 
Se) ball; $7.95. On #9 

: » needles, 14 sts=4 in. 
Pebblespun combines the best fuzzy 
mohair and slub yarns. The result is an 
out-of-focus, textured yarn that works 
up quickly. The yarn comes in 5 colors. 
The yarn’s texture overwhelms any 
patterning, but plain stockinette is 
attractive. The only problem I had 
knitting a swatch was that most of the 
slubs ended up on the purl side. 
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Top Secret 

Phildar, 6438 Dawson 
Norcross, GA 30093 
—=-23% mohair, 22% wool, 
22% cotton, 33% viscose. 
62 yd/50-gm ball; 
$6.95. On #11 needles, 
| 14 sts=4 in. 

Top Secret is a bulky mixture of fibers 
and colors. Its two strands aren’t twisted 
together, so you must hold and knit with 
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both of them. Its coloring gives the swatch 
a rich, unusual look. An average-sized 
pullover takes about 13 balls. 





La Gran Solid 

E’Lite, 750 Suffolk St. 
Lowell, MA 01854 

74% mohair, 13% wool, 
13% nylon. 90 yd/1.5-0z 
ball; $5.25. On #9 
needles, 16 sts=4 in. 
La Gran is back again this year, adding 

a number of new colors to its line. The 
yarn comes in solid, variegated, 
stenciled, and tweed shades. It works up 
into the thick, fluffy fabric typical of 
mohair. And it’s a bargain at $5.25 a ball. 
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. Rigoletto, 

| by Schaffhauser 
Qualitat 

938 N.W. Couch 
Portland, OR 97209 
67% wool, 33% silk. 
98 yd/50-gm ball; 
$6.95. On #9 needles, 
| 15 sts=4 in. 

Rigoletto combines a bouclé silk with a 
soft wool. As you knit, you'll notice an 
abstract pattern emerging from the 
color and textural differences of the two 
strands. It’s stylish, easy to knit, and 
available in some wonderful colors. 
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Paton’s Firefly 





*, Chester, CT 06412 
~ 45.5% viscose, 29% 
™ acrylic, 17.5% wool, 4.5% 
< mohair, 3.5% nylon. 
Ye 76.5 yd/50-gm ball; 

| $3.50. On #10 needles, 
( | 15 sts=4 in. 
Paton’s firefly is a wonderfully soft yarn 
made from a fluffy mohair-and-wool blend 
with a variegated ‘viscose binder that 
produces subtle color shading throughout 
the fabric. It’s a bulky-weight yarn that 
comes in 11 colors. 


Aspen 

W. West, 2305 Main 

Santa Monica, CA 90405 

90% wool, 10% nylon. 

81 yd/50-gm ball; $7.90. 
\ On #10 needles, 

14 sts=4 in. 








Aspen is a yarn worth knitting. It looks 

as if it’s made of cotton, but it’s 90% wool. 
The swatch reminds me of cotton 
chenille, but without its inelasticity. It’s 
especially appropriate for casual styles. 
The 6-color range is limited, however. 





py Laser 
Anny Blatt 
| Farmington Hills, 


MI 48018 

M 51% mohair, 25% 
viscose, 24% nylon. 

= 60 yd/50-gm ball; 

“4 $10.95. On #8 needles, 
) 12 sts=4 in. 

Laser contains one strand of mohair, 

one strand of viscose, and one strand of a 
nylon yarn. The combination is a prime 
example of the 1985 trend toward plying 
different strands into one yarn. It isa 
fashion yarn—quick and fun to knit. 


Mardi Gras, Emu 
Plymouth Yarn, Box 28 
Bristol, PA 19007 
72.5% wool, 21% 
acrylic, 6.5% nylon. 

61 yd/50-gm ball; 
$5.60. On #10 needles, 
16 sts=4 in. 

Mardi Gras combines a pronounced slub 
with a thin, slightly coiled binder. It has a 
graduated color shading that you'll 
notice as you knit. If you like a very 
textured yarn, try this one. I didn’t 
enjoy working with it, but then I always 
find such slubby yarns difficult. And, as 
usual for me, most of the slubs ended up 
on the purl side, when I'd rather have 
had them on the knit side. 











Kyoto 

» W. West, 2505 Main 
Santa Monica, CA 90405 
) 49% wool, 51% nylon. 

70 yd/50-gm skein; 

‘y $5.90. On #13 needles, 

i 12 sts=4 in. 

Kyoto consists of two strands of a thin 
wool and two strands of a nylon paper- 
type yarn. The combination results in a 
bulky yarn with a slightly tweedy coloring. 
I wouldn't want to spend a lot of time 
knitting a sweater from Kyoto, but it 
would certainly make a casual, sporty 
jacket for fall. It is a fashion yarn: Have 
fun with it, but don’t expect it to be in 
style next year. Available in 4 colors. L 
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Marketplace 


VIDEO SEWING 
LIBRARY 


“Sewing with professional quality” 


For 
FREE BROCHURE 


call or write 


SEW PUR-FIT 


217-A E. Camp Wisdom 
Duncanville, Texas 75116 
1-214-780-7130 


MILL ENDS BY MAIL ORDER? 
We sure do. FREE SAMPLES? 


Just ask. GOOD PRICES? Terrific. 
AND DISCOUNTS? Nobody does 
it better! For current samples, k4 Ke 


write to WEBS, P.O. Box 349, Bans 
18 Kellogg Ave., Amherst, MA 


01004. Or calt (413) 253-2580. WEBS 


WEAVING & KNITTING 
YARNS 


For Fiberartists 
SILKS, COTTONS, WOOLS, RAYONS, EXOTICS 
mail order- yarn sarmples- $3.00 
“ay spinning fibers- $3,00 


THE FIBER STUDIO 
Foster Hill Rd. 
Henniker, NH 03242 


603-428-7830 
{apen Tues-Sat. 10-4) 





CUSTOM MAKE 
SHIRTS @ NECKTIES 


ESD 
DRESS SHIRTS FOR MEN & WOMEN that rival 


or exceed finest custom grade! Techniques for home 
sewers that easily produce: superb collars, profes- 
sional flat-felled seams and rolled hems fast! 
Applicable to all shirt-type garments. Professional 
details, custom fit analyzed and explained. Includes 
collar patterns from actual custom and best ready- 
to-wear shirts, commercial pattern recommenda- 
tions, unusual sources for exquisite shirting. 

THE CUSTOM SHIRT BOOK - 133 pages, 8Y2x1 |, 
comb-bound $10.00 plus $1.00 postage. 

CUSTOM MAKING NECKTIES AT HOME 


more professional techniques and sources of supply 
$4.00 plus 75¢ postage. 


DAVID PAGE COFFIN Box 1580-TH,LA JOLLA. CA 92038 


SPRING CREEK FARM 


Looms, wheels, carders, fleece and sheep. Quality 
products and prompt service. Write for brochure. 


Spring Creek Farm 
Box 466-T, Mound, Minnesota 55364 


December/January 





Beau 











BOND KNITTING FRAME. Uses sport to bulky 
yarn. Finished garments that look handknitted in 
hours. Easy to Use! $200. SASE for brochure. 


THE WOOL ROOM (T) 
Laurelton Road, Mt Kisco, NY 10549 
(914) 241-1910 





QUALITY NEW ZEALAND 
HANDCRAFT FLEECES 


Beautiful fleece wool, specially bred for hand- 
craft people. Clean fleeces, long staples (5” 
plus) weighing 6 Ibs. Different breeds and col- 
ors available. 

Prices per LB, white and colored US $2.95, 
p&p extra. Carded wool available. Brochures 
and samples, no charge. 

Orders sent promptly 
in a very personal manner. 

JANETTE McKENZIE 
Gorrie Downs, Greta Valley. R.D. 
North Canterbury, New Zealand 





100% Cotton 
We’re Your *1 Source 
of Quality Cotton 
Yarns in 100’s of 
Rainbow Colors, 
Sizes G&G Textures 


Neu' Catalog & Samples Send $3. 
COTTON CLOUDS 


Rt 2 DH*16-TH Safford. AZ 85546 


The Rabbit Patch 
JOAN BARTRAM DESIGNS 
Knitting Patterns for 
the Adventurous Knitter 
Yarns for the Connoisseur 
Catalogue $1.00 


Yarn Samples/Kit Information $2.00 
P.O. Box 397 Newport, RI 02840 


&, 8,6? oh 









Custom Carding Service 
& Handspinning Studio 





ofonde- 


WHERE QUALITY COUNTS..... 


— 100% Vermont Wool Batts for Quits & Comforters 
— Custom Handspun Plant-Dyed Yarns, Vt. Wools & Exotic Blends 
— Rainbow Batts & Rovings for the Handspinner & Felter 


SASE for brochure & newsletter — 
Rt 30, Box 687, Pawlet,VT 05761 7 
(located in N. Rupert) 802-325-3645 













BE BATIK AND 
ee OR) 8) Be COMPLETE 
Es SUPPLIES 
i & 
CLASSES 
FOR 
| WEAVING, 
SPINNING, 
DYEING, 
BATIKING 
& 


hee! eS) KNITTING 


| xx) SARGACERIGETES EUS send $1.00 
| ARLINGTON. MA 02174 for supplies 


(617) 646-4453 catalog 

















Learn String Art Techniques 
Get Quality Results With First Try! 


S : £ Send $5.00 For A Complete Instruction Kit S : £ 
Not soidin stores. 
Send to: 
TEUFIVER CRAFTS 


Dept.8 793 Weber Ave. Akron, Ohio 44303 












——= HANDSPUN ALPACA YARN =" 


PLUS SILK, COTTON, MOHAIR & WOOL YARNS. 
BONDKNITTINGFRAMES AND OTHER KNITTING 
ACCESSORIES. 


SPINDLE YARNS, LTD. 
RD1, BOX R331-TH 
WILLIAMSBURG, MA 01096 
(413) 296-4025 

SAMPLE CARD - $2.00 PLUS S.A.S.E. 


Intensive workshops 
in Advanced Quilt 
Design, Weaving, 
Oak Basketry, 

& more! 


July 13 - 
Aug. 17, 1986 


AUGUSTA HERITAGE CENTER 


Davis & Elkins College ¢ Elkins, WV 26241 
(304) 636- Ae 








@TAP ABS RRATTING 


7170 CHAGRIN ROAD, CHAGRINFALLS, OHIO 44022 « 216 247-5408 





gDEN GTRY GENTEF aa 


Two week concentrated 
courses in Gobelin Tapestry 


¢ November through May 

e French traditional Gobelin looms 

e Traditional and contemporary 
techniques 

e Instructor Dorothy Gregg 

Reasonable accommodations 
available in the quaint village of 
Chagrin Falls,Ohio. 

Write or call for detailed brochure. 


7170 Chagrin Road, Chagrin Falls, Ohio 44022 
(216) 247-5408 
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Heirlooms 





When Jeremy Learned 

to Knit 

It was a rainy December night and the 
fire crackled warmly. Little Baby was 
asleep, and the older children were 
soon to follow. A fat ball of hand-spun 
yarn and my nearly finished pullover 
waited on the end table. “Tonight I will 
finish the shoulder and sew it together,” 
planned I. The evening hours were my 
treasured time, jealously guarded for 
activities impossible during the 
child-filled day. 

But even as I sank into my knitting 
spot and reached toward my wonderful 
project, it began. “Mama, I’ll go get my 
Christmas yarn!” It didn’t take long to 
start my eight-year-old fledgling knitter 
on a new row an, irritation ebbing, I 
reached again toward my pullover. 

“Mama, you said you'd teach me! I 
want to knit! Becky is knitting!” Jeremy, 
oO, came Straight to the point. 

Somehow I swallowed my “Not right 
now, Honey,” and I went to the basement 
for some extra-large needles and big 
yarn. I pawed through the supplies box for 
fat No. 10’s. Then, as I shoved the box 
back under the table, my eyes strayed to 
the old blue jar full of Grandma’s steel 


Our 


is: 


THREADS THREADS THREADS 


EMBROIDERY THREADS 
METALLIC THREADS 


SILK and 100% RAYON f/f, medium, heavy 


SILK THREADS 


& 


RIBBONS RIBBONS RIBBONS 


100% SILK RIBBON SYNTHETIC SILK RIBBON 
COTTON RIBBON 


SYNTHETIC SUEDE RIBBON 
FEATHER TOUCH RIBBON 


ORGANDY RIBBON 


FOR 


hand or machine 


-F- 
"ay, 
Cr0s6-Plitck 
1-800 854-1932 oUTSIDE UTAH 


45 West 300 North 
Provo, Utah 84601 


CORPORATION 
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specialty 


(801) 377-3900 


knitting needles. An Alice-in-the-rabbit- 
hole sensation flooded through me; I grew 
small and young, swirling in memories 

of Grandma. 

She was the oak tree in the lives of 
my sister and me—tall, strong, and always 
there. Best of all, she could read our 
minds. When there was cooking or sewing 
to do, we were invited to stir and pour, 
cut and stitch. My favorite times centered 
around her balls of leftover yarn. 
Grandma would lift the box down from 
the hall closet (scent of mothballs) and 
decide which color she could do without. 
Then we’d settle on the couch to knit. 

It was contentment itself to sit by 
Grandma, knitting yet another garter- 
stitch “thing” with involuntary lace and 
interesting shaping. Grandma could be 
relied upon to help a beginner. Once in 
a while she'd lay her work in her lap, and 
we'd each hold up a hand, comparing. 

Her hands were long and strong and could 
probably do anything. I couldn't wait 
for my short, fat hands to catch up. 

The basement cold brought me back, 
and I returned to the fire-warmed living 
room. “Mama, help me! I can’t get this 
stitch on!” As we straightened out Becky’s 
stitch, my role suddenly became clear: 


Alpha Impressions 
Andean Yarns 
Augusta Heritage Ctr. 
AVL Looms 


Ayottes’ Designery 
Basketmaker Qrtly. 
Batik & Weaving Sup. 
Beau Monde 

Bee Lee Co. 

Beka, Ince. 5, 
Buffalo Batt & Felt 
Caning Shop 

Charity Hill Farm 
Charm Woven Labels 
Chateau Industries 
Classic Cloth 
Clothing Des. Cpts. 
CooperTools 

Cord Company 
Costume Tech 
Cotton Cloud 
Country Craftsman 
Craftsman’s Touch 
Crystal Palace Yarns 
Curtis Fibers 
Custom Drapery Inst. 
David Page Coffin 
Designery 

Doll Lady 

Dorothy Bond 

Dos Tejedoras 

Drop Spindle 

Dyekit 

Dyeworks 

Ellison’s 

Fabrics Unlimited 
Fiber Studio 
Folkwear 
Forget-Me-Knots 


rat] . 


Hers were the small hands, and mine were 
the large ones. 

“Mama, show me how!” Jeremy cried, 
as he elbowed to my other side. The three 
of us sat close, and I made up a 
beginner’s rhyme: “Look for the horse” 
(the needle entering the stitch). “Rope 
the horse” (wrapping the yarn). “Pull the 
horse into the barn” (pulling the stitch 
through). “Oops, he got away.” 

After one row, he took the “rope” and 
did the right-hand cowpunching while I 
did the left. After the next row, he 
demanded both needles and began finding 
his own way, chuckling with delight. 

Finally, both children were tucked in, 
and I had time to consider how many 
forms a perfect evening can take and 
how often (in my busyness) I say, “Not 
now, Honey.” My personal passions have 
become common: There are short people 
in the spinning room, requests for 
“more of that slidy wool,” and a new 
harmony of the heart. How glad I am for 
a small boy’s request, and how grateful for 
my own patient teacher. —Beth Hayes 


Want to share the story behind your 
favorite heirloom? Write THREADS, 
Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 





Gaillorraine Originals 83 Rupert, Gibbon & 


Golden Fleece 81 Spider 79 
Golden Heddle 83 Sawyer Brook 76 
Great Scot 4 Scarlet Letter 80 
Haleyon Yarn 13. Schacht Spindle Co. 17 
Hard-To-Find Needle- Sew-It Seams 13 
work Books 81 Sew Pur-Fit 85 
Harris Handspun 83 Shannock Looms 81 | 
Harrisville Designs 11. Sharper Edge 12 
Heritage Quilts 83 Sievers 75 
Ident-Ify Label 74 ~=Special Effects 80 
Interweave Press 18 Spin 'n Weave 75 
JaggerSpun 11 ~~ Spincraft 81 
Janette McKenzie 85 Spindle Yarns 85 
Jamie Harmon 16 = Splints & Reeds 81 
Joan Bartram Designs 85 Spring Creek Farm — 85 
Joan Toggitt 78, 87 Sterling Name Tape 5 
Kagedo 72 ~# Strings 83 
Kissel Spinner 76 Sudberry House 73 
Little Pleasures 16 Sugar River Farms 75 
Lois Ericson 13 = Surface 4 
Macomber Looms 9 Tamm Yarns 5 | 
Madhatter Press 17 Taunton Press 14,19 | 
Maggie Righetti 81 Teufiver Crafts 85 
Martha Hall 4 Tools of the Trade 83 
Mary Lorish Jahn 83 Traditional Handcfts. 83 
Mary McGregor 9 Weaver's Croft 79 
Morris Cottage 75 Weaver’s Den 85 
Oppenheim’s 83 Weaver's Journal 12 
Patternworks 81 Webs 85 
Patty Lou Creations 81 Wild & Wolle 83 
Penland School 87 Wildflower Fiber 
Phentex 15 Studio 72 
Picks 81 Wooden Porch Books 80 
Pro Chem Dyes 11 Wool Room 85 
Quilter’s Newsletter 17 Woolfindings 81 
River Farm 9 Worcester Craft Ctr. 75 
Rocking Sheep Wlns. 81 —YLI Corp. 86 
Rumpelstiltskin’s 7 
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JOAN TOGGITT LTD. 


ZWEIGART® FABRICS & CANVASES 





ENJOY THE LOOK AND FEEL OF LINEN 


KNITTING YARN 


100% Linen 
Linen/Cotton 






















INNOVATION 
IN WEAVING 







December/January 


LINEN CANVAS 


LINEN EMBROIDERY THREAD 


LINEN FABRICS 


13 count 102 Colors Dublin 
17 count Cork 
Belfast 


35 Fairfield Pl. W. Caldwell, NJ 07006 
(800) 922-0808 - in NJ (201) 575-5410 


In 1929, when Miss Lucy Morgan founded Penland 
School, her goal was to rescue the disappearing art of 
hand weaving. 


Today, Penland’s objective is to keep the craft fresh 
and alive by encouraging innovation in technique as 
well as providing an atmosphere where craftspeople 
meet to share ideas. 


This past summer, Penland invited Janet Hoskins, a 
professor in the combined area of textiles and com- 
puter science at the University of Manitoba, to lead 


a two-week workshop. Twenty students gathered to 
experience the potential of the microcomputer as a 
tool in hand weaving. Both student and computer 
connected. The art of design and structure became a 
“user friendly” collaboration between artist and 
computer. 


Penland, committed to creativity and the craftsman 
for over 56 years, continues to provide the environ- 
ment for a cross-point of new ideas and technology to 
intermingle and give birth to the next generation of 
crafts. 


Penland School 
Dept W1 

Penland, NC 28765 
(704) 765-2359 





PENLAND 


: B || 


= a ** 





Sky Curtain 


With five million glass beads, six and a half miles of polyester thread, a grant from the 


Anchorage one-percent-for-art program, and seven assistants, Jeanne Leffingwell of 
Moscow, Idaho, spent ten months making this piece for the William A, Egan 
Civic and Convention Center in Anchorage, Alaska. The glass beads were 
backstitched every three inches as they were strung to keep the weight 
distributed evenly. The 2,404 separate strands (detail at right) were 

grouped into 23 units. In the weeks of installation, Leffingwell 

spaced and sewed her lengths of sunfast, multicolored strands 

to steel support rods and then draped them into cascades 

of refracted light. 


Top photo by Dennis Hellawell 
Photo at right by Jeanne Leffingwell 





